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EASTERN 

WORLD 


LPJl.  CONFERENCE 
The  Tenth  Conference  of  the  Institute 
Pacific  Relations,  is  being  held  in 
Stratford-on-Avon  from  September  6th 
— 2()th,  and  will  no  doubt  render  im¬ 
portant  results.  Its  chief  function  is 
to  bring  together  statesmen,  scholars 
and  business  men  to  discuss  in  an  infor¬ 
mal  atmosphere  the  problems  of  the 
Pacific.  This  time,  it  is  intended  to 
deal  more  with  the  fundamental  econo¬ 
mic  rather  than  with  political  aspects, 
though  the  latter  are.  of  course,  not 
excluded.  Three  Discussion  Groups 
will  deal  with  Japan  and  Korea.  China, 
and  S.E.  Asia  and  the  S.W.  Pacific  res¬ 
pectively.  and  it  may  be  expected  that 
die  discussions  on  the  effects  of  the  war 
on  these  areas  and  the  need  for  an 
mderly  development  of  their  economies 
lead  to  realistic  and  effective  con¬ 
clusions. 

The  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations, 
founded  in  1925.  is  composed  of  a  num¬ 
ber  of  National  Councils  (Australia. 
Britain.  Canada,  China.  France,  Nether- 
knds.  New  Zealand,  Philippines,  U.S.. 
U.S.S.R.)  Its  main  activities  are  the 
holding  of  conferences  and  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  research  on  the  social,  economic 
and  political  affairs  of  the  Pacific  area. 

PEACE  MOVE  IN  INDO-CHINA? 

The  situation  in  Viet  Nam  appears  to 
be  more  hopeful  at  the  time  of  writing. 
The  French  may  be  expected  to  offer 
cessation  of  hostilities  if  Viet  Nam  will 
aispend  operations  and  release  the  800 
hostages  still  held  by  them.  The  French 
attitude  can  be  explained  by  the  in- 
leasing  pressure  by  the  Left  inside 
Prance.  In  addition,  British  with¬ 
drawal  from  India  has  stiffened  Viet 
Namese  resistance  which,  in  the  form  of 

tmlla  warfare  can  hold  out  longer 
n  the  French  who  are  forced  to 
jpend  a  high  percentage  of  their  budget 
on  their  military  operations  in  Indo- 
thina.  It  is  now  certain  that  the 
Ptench  tried  to  contact  Bao-Dai,  ex- 
onperor  of  Aimam  who  is  now  in 


Hong  Kong,  with  a  view  to  ucing  him 
as  a  possible  substitute  for  President  Ho 
Chi  Minh.  These  efforts  have  proved 
futile  as  Bao-Dai  would,  in  any  case, 
be  unwilling  to  oppose  Dr.  Minh  who 
has  the  full  support  of  the  Viet  Namese. 

WEDEMEYER  MISSION  TO 
CHINA 

General  Wedemeyer’s  farewell  state¬ 
ment  before  he  left  Chinese  soil  must 
have  come  as  a  shock  to  the  Kuomin- 
tang  Government.  The  General,  on  a 
special  mission  for  President  Truman 
to  study  the  Chinese  situation  found 
“apathy  and  lethargy  in  many  quar¬ 
ters.”  He  believes  that  the  existing 
Central  Government  “  can  win  and 
retain  the  undivided  and  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  bulk  of  the  Chinese 
people  by  removing  the  incompetent 
and  corrupt  offibials  now  holding  res¬ 
ponsible  posts,”  and  urges  “  drastic  and 
far-reaching  political  and  economic  re¬ 
forms.”  He  also  came  to  the  conclu¬ 
sion  that  “  military  force  in  itself  will 
not  eliminate  Communism.”  It  must 
not  be  presumed,  however,  that  General 
Wedemeyer  has  left  China  without 
some  idea  as  to  America’s  future  part 
in  the  affairs  of  that  country.  As  the 
efforts  to  pave  the  \ray  for  a  coalition 
government  have  fail^  during  the  last 
few  months,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see 
whether  the  U.S.  will  continue  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Kuomintang  Government  or 
whether  she  will  withdraw  from  China. 
There  are,  however,  no  signs  of  the  lat¬ 
ter.  American  troops  continue  to  be 
stationed  in  the  country  and  there  are 
rumours  that  the  U.S.  wiU  train  and 
equip  another  20  Kuomintang  brigades 
in  Formosa.  There  is  also  some  talk 
about  American  bases  in  China  in  re¬ 
turn  for  a  big  U.S.  loan. 

KOREA  DEADLOCK 

The  failure  of  the  United  States — Soviet 
Joint  Commission  on  Korea  to  reach 
an  understanding  comes  as  a  disao- 
pointment  after  the  display  of  goodwill 
which  led  to  the  resumption  of  nego¬ 
tiations  in  May.  The  American  decision 
to  invite  the  British  and  Chinese 
Governments  to  join  in  the  discussion 
at  new  talks  in  Washington  is  probably 
the  best  step  that  could  have  been 
taken.  The  Seoul  negotiations  broke 
down  oyer  the  question  which  political 
parties  of  Southern  Korea  should  be 
consulted  for  the  purpose  of  the  crea- 


tioB  of  a  pcovisiooal  Korean  Govern¬ 
ment.  The  Soviets  objected  to  the 
inclusion  of  parties  affiliated  to  a  Com¬ 
mittee  which  opposes  the  Moscow  deci¬ 
sion.  Negotiations  were  not  made 
easier  by  the  arrest  of  some  2,(XX)  mem¬ 
bers  of  extreme  Left-wing  parties  in  the 
U.S.  zone  on  August  12th.  ordered  by 
Maj.-Gen.  Archer  Lerch.  U.S.  Military 
Governor.  Soviet  objections  to  these 
arrests  were  sharply  repudiated  by  Maj. 
Gen.  Brown.  U.S.  chief  delegate  on  thie 
Joint  Commission,  who  advised  the 
Soviets  to  “  avoid  entanglement  in 
Korean  politics,  particularly. in  support 
of  parties  hostile  to  the  U.S.”,  and  who 
advised  the  Soviet  delegation  to  ”  follow 
the  normal  dictates  of  common  cour¬ 
tesy  ”  while  they  are  the  guests  of  the 
South  Korean  Government.  General 
Shtykov.  head  of  the  Russian  delegation 
rightly  replied  that  his  delegation  was 
not  a  mere  guest,  but  a  member  of  the 
International  Commission  established 
by  the  Moscow  decision  on  Korea, 
bearing  responsibility  for  the  fulfilment 
of  this  decision. 

These  incidents  make  it  cleariy 
desirable  that  negotiations  should  be 
transferred  to  a  higher  and  more  diplo¬ 
matic  level,  in  the  interest  of  Korea  if 
not  of  world  peace. 

BURMESE  OFFER  TO  KARENS 
In  connection  with  the  article  “  Burma 
Tragedy”  which  appears  in  this  issue, 
it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  draft 
Constitution  approved  by  the  Burmese 
Constituent  Assefnbly  grants  fair  and 
generous  concessions  to  the  Shans, 
Kachins  and  Karens.  It  foresees  a 
semi-autonomous  Shan  State,  a  new 
Kachin  State  formed  of  the  present 
Myitkyna  and  Bhamo  districts,  and  a 
Karen  State  consisting  of  the  Salween 
district,  the  Karenni  States  and  border¬ 
ing  territories  occu^Hed  by  Karens. 


BcUcvliic  In  <l>c  freedosn  of  tho  prooo, 
tills  Journal  represents  a  forum  wbero 
articles  containing  many  dtRisrent 
and  often  controversial  opinions  are 
being  publisbed.  Tbey  do  not  nec¬ 
essarily  eaepress  the  views  er  policy 
of  the  paper. 
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CALCUTTA’S  FIRST  DAYS  OF  FREEDOM 

by  R.  L.  G.  Foottit 


IT  does  not  fall  to  everybody’s  lot  to  witness  the  birth 
almost  anywhere  in  India  on  August  ISth.  are  not 
of  two  Dominions.  Those  privileged  to  be  present 
likely  to  forget  the  experience;  but  in  Calcutta  it  was  a  day 
of  miracles.  For  a  whole  year,  since  the  appalling  blood* 
bath  of  August,  1946.  the  Hindus  and  Muslims  of  Calcutta 
had  been  carrying  on  a  steady  and  relentless  warfare.  For 
periods  of  a  few  weeks  at  a  stretch  the  police,  assisted 'by 
large  military  forces,  mostly  British,  would  hold  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  hand  and  the  struggle  would  die  down  to  a  few 

isolated  “  incidents  ”  daily,  stray  knife  assaults  usually,  in 
narrow  lanes  during  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  Then 
some  occasion,  a  protest  meeting  perhaps,  or  a  procession, 
or  the  circulation  of  a  false  rumour,  would  fan  the  embers 

and  flames  would  shoot  up  again.  The  daily  death  roll 
would  jump  to  10.  20.  50.  or  more.  Mobs  would  collect 
in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  A  bomb  would  be  thrown  at  a 
passing  bus.  or  an  electric  light  bulb  filled  with  acid.  Lone 
pedestrians,  encountering  groups  of  the  opposite  com¬ 
munity,  would  be  surrounded,  held  and  stabt^  to  death 
by  many  hands.  Shops  would  be  raided,  houses  set  on 
Ore.  Always  there  would  be  the  looters,  slinking  in  the 
rear,  shouting,  exhorting,  waiting  their  chance  for  pickings. 

Inevitably  the  city  became  more  and  more  sharply 
divided,  like  a  chequer-board,  into  Hindu  and  Muslim 
areas.  Local  exchanges  of  population  continued  steadily; 
citizens  going  about  their  daily  business  avoided  entering 
or  crossing  “  enemy  ”  vlistricts.  In  July  the  Boundary  Com¬ 
mission  commenc^  their  sitting  to  divide  Bengal  l^ween 
India  and  Pakistan,  and  the  tension  increased  still  further. 
Calcutta  was  claimed  by  both  sides,  by  the  Hindus  as  of 
right,  since  the  city’s  population  is  70  per  cent.  Hindu,  by 
the  Muslims  as  of  necessity,  since  it  is  the  main  port  for 
East  Bengal.  There  was  little  doubt  that  the  Commission 
would  award  Calcutta  and  environs  wholly  to  West  Bengal 

and  dark  rumours  were  circulated  that,  in  such  event,  the 
Muslims  Intended  to  “raze  it  to  the  ground.” 

No  wonder  everybody,  from  the  Government  down¬ 
wards.  viewed  the  approach  of  Independence  Day  with 
apprehension.  All  over  Calcutta  the  flag  of  the  new  Indian 
Dominion  would  be  flown;  the  two  days  holiday  would 
throw  excited  crowds  on  to  the  streets,  while  the  British 
forces,  which  had  hitherto  played  such  a  prominent  part 
in  maintaining  some  sort  of  law  and  order,  would  be  per¬ 
manently  withdrawn.  What  attitude  would  the  Muslims 
take?  Would  they  look  on  in  sullen  silence,  which  was 
what  the  Congress  President,  Mr.  Kripalani,  had  told  the 
Hindus  in  Pakistan  to  do.  or  would  they  form  rival  groups 
flaunting  their  own  flag?  The  situation  was  pregnant  with 
ugly  possibilities.  Europeans  had  been  warned  by  their 
Chamber  of  Commerce  on  no  account  to  display  the 
Pakistan  flag. 

Nobody  will  ever  know  exactly  how  it  happened. 
From  the  ni^t  of  August  14th.  an  irresistible  surge  of 
brotherly  feeling  swept  through  the  dty.  There  was  no 
stopping  it.  It  buried  all  the  bitter  memories  of  the  past 


beneath  an  avalanche  of  rejoicing,  hope  and  goodwill.  “  Jd 
Hindi  ”,  the  old  battle-cry  of  the  I.N.A.*  and  subsequently 
adopted  as  an  exclusively  Congress  slogan,  was  taken  up 
on  all  sides  and  became,  as  it  were,  reborn  with  the  true 
Spirit  of  its  literal  meaning—"  Long  Live  India !  ’’  Hindus 
and  Muslims  mixed  joyously  and  celebrated  the  great  day 
together.  Together  they  roamed  the  streets  on  foot,  in 
lorries,  buses,  trams,  taxis,  cars  and  horse-drawn  gharries, 
carrying  the  flags  of  India  and  Pakistan  side  by  side.  The 

military  pickets  tiod  httlc  banners  to  their  bayonets,  wavtd 
and  returned  the  shouts  of  the  happy  people.  Mixed 
crowds  invaded  Government  House,  rushed  through  the 
whole  building  and  fanned  out  over  the  grounds,  jumped 
fully  dressed  in  and  out  of  the  private  swimming 

mobbed  and  cheered  the  new  Governor,  Mr.  Rajagopala- 
chari.  and  gave  Sir  Fredrick  and  Lady  Burrows  a  never*to> 
be-forgotten  send-off.  There  were  no  “incidents”  that 
day.  and  there  have  been  none  since.  The  barriers  between 
Himlu  and  Muslim  districts  are  as  completely  down  as  if 
they  had  never  existed. 

Certain  extraneous  factors  undoubtedly  assisted  this 
sudden  emergence  of  the  spirit  of  brotherhood.  The  Boun¬ 
dary  Commission’s  report,  due  to  have  been  published  (n 
August  10th.  was  either  delayed  or  deliberately  and  wisely 
withheld  until  the  18th.  And  Mr.  Gandhi  was  present  in 
Calcutta.  He  had  arrived  a  week  or  so  previously  en  route 
to  East  Bengal,  where  it  was  his  intention  to  spend  Inck- 
pendence  l^y  in  one  of  the  districts  where  minority  Hindus 
had  been  murdered  in  hundreds  last  October.  But  condi¬ 
tions  in  Calcutta  itself  were  so  bad  that  he  had  been  pit- 
vailed  upon  to  remain,  and  on  August  13th  he'  took  up 
residence,  along  with  Mr.  H.  S.  Suhrawardy,  retiring  Mus¬ 
lim  Premier  of  Bengal,  in  a  “  bustee  ”  in  one  of  the  poorest 
and  worst  riot-affected  areas  of  the  city.  Together  in  sudi 
surroundings  they  exercised  a  steadying  influence,  though 
the  Government-elect,  then  de  facto  in  operation,  ignoring 

their  wishes,  had  rightly  provided  them  with  strong  police 
protection.  But  more  than  anything  else  it  must  have  been 

a  canalization  of  the  sense  of  new-found  freedom  into  uni¬ 
versal  benevolence  and  toleration  that  worked  the  sudden 
mass  change  of  heart.  How  far  the  change  is  perman^jl 

only  time  will  show. 

(Unfortunately,  experiences  in  the  Punjab,  the  other 
divided  province,  have  not  been  so  happy.  In  Calcutta 
itself,  the  astonishingly  peaceful  atmosphere  which  lasted 
from  Independence  Day  for  a  fortnight,  also  deteriorated 
to  such  a  degree  that  Mr.  Gandhi  had  again  to  cancel  his 
departure  for^the  Punjab.  He  declared  he  would  fad 
“  until  sanity  returns  to  the  city."  In  spite  of  the  tra^ 
disturbances,  it  is  rsecessary  to  point  out  that  they  represent 
small  incidents  compared  with  the  enormous  size  of  the 
India  sub-continent  which  on  the  whole,  remains  peaceful. 

-Ed.)  ■ _ _ 

*  I.NA.— Indian  National  Army,  the  force  raised  by  Subhas  Boie 
from  Indian  prisoners  of  war  to  fight  alongside  the  Japanetf 
in  Burma. 
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WHITHER  THE  NEW  DOMINIONS?  (I) 

by  Maj.-Gen.  J.  R.  Hartwell,  C.B.,  D.S.O. 


Recently  I  met  an  old  Indian  colleague  well 
acquainted  with  the  Indian  Army  of  the  p^t,  with 
the  North-West  Frontier  and  with  conditions  in  N.-W. 
India  generally,  Inevitably  we  started  to  discuss  the 
present  situation  and  the  immediate  future  as  we  saw  it. 
with  special  reference  to  that  part  of  the  sub-continent  we 
knew  best  and  in  which  we  were  agreed  potentialides  of 
serious  trouble  were  most  prolific — the  North-West 
Frontier  and  the  Punjab. 

Now,  I  had  always  considered  myself  something  of 
a  Cassandra  over  the  ability  of  Pakistan  to  control  the 
Tribes  and  over  the  repercussions  of  a  failure  to  do  so 
on  the  attitude  of  Afghanistan.  But  my  gloom  was  bright 
sunlight  to  the  murk  of  my  colleague’s  view  if,  as  he  said, 
Pakistan  was  left  to  tackle  the  job  herself.  There  was  only 
one  thing,  according  to  him.  which  was  likely  to  prevent 
or  at  least  defer  a  Durrani  “  raj  ”  at  Lahore,  if  not  at 
Delhj.  This  was — and  here  comes  the  bombshell — the 
Gurkha  Imperial  Service  units  to  be  allotted  to  N.W.F. 
defence.  This  was  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  recruitment  he  was  assured,  and  nothing  would 
shake  his  assurance,  albeit  he  was  unable  to  say  on  what 
such  an  assurance  rested,  except  that  “  it  stood  to  reason.” 
Well,  perhaps — but  if  it  does,  it  is  more  than  high  time 
the  British  public  were  given  some  enlightenment  from 
responsible  quarters,  which  in  some  cases  and  at  this  stage 
may  necessarily  mean  the  more  responsible  Press,  on  at 
least  some  of  the  points  which  follow. 

It  is.  for  instance,  highly  desirable  in  the  first  instance 
to  clear  the  ground  by  making  it  quite  plain  that,  if  we 
are  to  honour  our  pledges,  it  is  open  to  either  or  both 
India  and  Pakistan  to  end  Dominion  status  at  any  time 
subsequent  to  June.  1948.  The  extremely  ingenious  plan 
(in  which  it  is  suggested  the  hand  of  Lord  Ismay  has  been 

unduly  concealed)  for  the  transitional  period  before  June 
next,  which  entailed  the  acceptance  of  Dominion  status, 

has  undoubtedly  created  a  general  impression  in  the  public 
mind  in  England  that  Dominion  status  is  the  final  solution. 
This  impression  is,  of  course,  completely  erroneous,  and 
if  the  public  is  to  be  saved  further  shocks  in  the  near 
future  it  seems  important  that  this  error  should  be 
scotched,  and  that  the  implications  of  the  varied  decisions 
which  may  be  taken  by  India  and  Pakistan,  as  they  affect 
the  British  Commonwealth,  should  at  least  be  publicly 
and  informedly  discussed.  Perhaps  “  Eastern  World  ”  can 
at  least  make  a  beginning  by  formulating  a  basts  for  serious 
thought  and  by  obtaining,  it  is  hoped,  further  enlighten¬ 
ment  from  someone  in  more  immediate  touch  with  Indian 
trends. 

Primarily,  then,  what  do  the  trends  of  India  and 
Pakistan  appear  to  be,  from  what  has  been  made  public, 
in  regard  to  the  acceptance  of  Dominion  status  as  a  more 
permanent  measure  than  at  present?  So  far  as  India,  that 


is  to  say  the  Congress  party,  is  concerned  the  position 
seems  to  be  somewhat  as  follows :  Congress  leaders  appear 
to  be  seriously  concerned  about  the  ability  of  an  indi¬ 
genous  civil,  and  in  a  rather  less  degree  military,  service 
to  carry  on  at  anything  approaching  the  past  efficiency 
level  without  the  retention  of  a  high  proportion  of  British 
personnel  in  the  higher  administrative  posts.  Let  it  be 
frankly  admitted  that,  having  got  what  they  have  been 
agitating  for,  the  leaders  of  Congress  are  confronted  with 

the  fact  that  the  Oriental  failings  to  “  squeeze,”  nepotism, 
dislike  of  factual  responsibility,  and  to  some  degree  con¬ 
genital  lassitude,  have  not  been  and  cannot  be  dissolved 
at  a  breath,  and  that  the  general  world  economic  position 
will  demand  for  a  sadly  indefinite  period  a  higher  rather 
than  a  lower  administrative  capacity  if  a  very  serious 
economic  situation  is  not  to  inaugurate  India’s  newly 
acquired  independence.  Against  this  definite  inclination 
to  baulk  at  the  fences  to  come,  once  given  their  head,  the 
leaders  of  Congress  are  confronted  with  the  inevitable 
Monster  raised  by  everyone  who  gains  support  for  their 
policies  by  popular  and  not  too  scrupulous  clamour:  they 
cannot  produce  the  milleniums  out  of  a  Gandhi  hat  and 
the  Monster  demands  to  be  fed.  In  other  words  they  are 
faced  with  bitter  opposition,  from  the  smaller  fry  of  whom 
they  made  use  to  disseminate  their  {H'opaganda.  to  any 

curtailment  or  delay  in  complete  Indianisation,  under 
which  the  hopes,  and  probably  the  ^omises,  of  ‘‘  prefer¬ 
ment  ”  with  its  attendant  opportunities  (Oriental  version) 
were  to  attain  immediate  maturity. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  to  be  anybody’s  bet  which 
way  the  Congress  cat  will  jump  next  June,  and  very  much 
will  surely  depend  on  the  development  of  world  economic 
conditions  in  the  interim.  These  latter  may  force  India 
into  detaining  a  large  proportion  of  British  personnel  in 
her  service  and  even  into  remaining  within  the  Common¬ 
wealth,  for  some  time  after  June.  But  internal  political 

pressure  will  certainly  cause  Indian  political  leaders  to 

distribute  the  rewards  they  have  promised  their  backers 

at  the  first  pK>ssible  moment  they  think  they  are  out  of 
the  wood — one  of  these  rewards  is  complete  independence 
outside  the  Commonwealth. 

What  of  Pakistan?  Here  the  trend  seems  to  be  engen¬ 
dered  from  an  entirely  different  feeling,  although  some 
resultants  may  be  the  same.  Pakistan  appears  to  welcome 
Britain’s  willingness  to  bolster  her  civil  and  military 
administration  with  experienced  personnel  for  at  least  a 
considerable  time  to  come,  and  to  be  much  more  than 
merely  flirting  with  the  idea  of  remaining  indefinitely 
within  the  Commonwealth.  The  reasons  for  this  arc 
obvious.  The  Moslem  League,  although  joining  with  Con¬ 
gress  in  the  demand  for  self-determination,  have  never 

carried  out  a  similar  widespread  internal  political  cam¬ 
paign  to  force  the  issue.  In  consequence  ffiey  have  not 
given  the  same  hostages  to  their  followers  in  the  shape  of 
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promised  preferment  and  indeed,  owing  to  a  lower  general  people,  all  link  up.  All  this  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  in 

standard  of  education  it  is  more  thim  doubtful  if  they  a  further  article.  MeanwMe,  is  it  too  much  to  ask  for  i 
have  the  necessa^  number  of  “  umedwars "  (hopefuls)  to  pronouncement  by  our  leaders  on  their  attitude  to  a 
fill  aU  their  requirements.  Further,  as  the  weaker  of  the  r^uest  from  Pakistan  to  remain  a  Dominion,  their  “  apjm* 
new  **  Dominions,”  and  in  face  of  India’s  declared  ciation  ”  of  the  considerations  by  which  they  will  be  guided 
intention  of  putting  the  screw  on  (so  far  only  ^e  economic  in  their  reply,  aod  some  elaboration  of  the  completely 
screw  has  mentioned)  to  bring  Pakistan  into  the  fold,  va^  statements  so  far  made  as  regards  our  readiness  to 
Domimon  status  obviously  has  its  advantages.  And  she  assist  both  India  and  Pakistan  in  the  event  of  exterml 
is.  imsumably.  responsible  for  the  N.W.F. — which  is  the  aggression?  With  the  world  position,  and  our  own  in 
point  at  whidi  my  (xrfleague’s  assertion,  the  British  views  particular,  what  it  is.  it  is  inconceivably  wrong  that  the 
on  admitting  Pakistan  alone  to  indefinite  membership  of  peoi^  of  Britain  and  me  older  Dominions  should  be 
the  (Commonwealth  (whatever  they  may  be  or  if  they  exist),  placed  in  a  position  of  the  gravest  possible  potential  cons^ 
and  what  such  admission  would  in  fact  entail  or  avoid  in  quenoes  wit^ut  being  apprised  betimes  of  the  considen* 
the  shape  cS.  burdens  on  the  sagging  back  of  the  British  tions  on  whidi  the  relevent  decision  is  made. 


AFGHANISTAN 


The  Modern  .\fghan  Kingdom  (1929-1946) 

hy  lA.-Col  Sir  Kerr  Fraser-Tytler,  K.B.E.,  CM.G.,  M.C. 


IN  October,  1929,  Nadir  Shah,  third  cousin  once  removed  reign  in  1933,  the  foundations  of  modem  Afghanistan  had 
of  AmanuUah  and  in  the  direct  line  of  descent  from  been  well  and  truly  laid. 

Painda  Khan  fovmder  of  the  present  dynasty,  defeated  _.  .  .  -f  i.-  cl  l  ^  l 

Brachcha-I-Saqao,  the  brigand  ruler,  and  entered  Kabul.  A  that  ^te.  King  Zahir  ShtA  has  pursu^  the 

few  days  later  he  was  proclaimed  King  of  Afghanistan.  He  ^hey  of  peaceful  development  laid  down  by  his  father, 
found  the  treasury  empty,  the  army  non-existent,  and  the  £rogr^  in  a  country  which  has  only  so  recently  emerg^ 
various  elements  which  compose  the  peoples  of  Afghani-  the  ‘"Ja*  and  whose  resoui^  are  as  yet  largely 

Stan  on  the  verge  of  disintegration.  His  task  was  one  of  J^developed,  is  bound  to  he  slow.  But  Ae  Govemm^ 
incredible  difficulty  and  no  little  danger.  But  Nadir  Shah  ^jas  paid  much  attention  to  the  spread  of  education  and  tk 
was  an  able  and  far-sighted  administrator.  Formerly  development  of  commun^tions.  revising  tew  g^t  is  to 
Commander-in-chief  of  the  Afghan  army,  he  had  enjoyed,  civilising  influence  of  there  two  factors  m  a  backward 
before  being  rent  into  virtual  exile  in  1924,  the  respect  c^umty.  and  parUcularly  m  one  divided  by  so  many 
and  esteem  of  all  sections  of  the  population.  Niw.  with  Physical  and  social  obstacles. 

the  help  of  his  four  brothers,  and  particularly  of  His  Royal  Their  main  preoccupation  has  been  with  economk 
Highness  Sirdar  Muhammad  Hashim  Khan,  he  set  to  work  matters.  They  have  had  to  face  the  difficulty  of  external 
to  restore  order,  to  reform  the  army  and  tte  police,  to  trading  with  two  different  economic  systems,  with  the  state 
balance  the  budget  and  to  frame  a  constitution.  trading  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  North  and  the  free  trade 

For  a  year  the  machine  of  Government  moved  slowly  of  India  in  the  South.  A  considerable  measure  of  state 
and  precariously  as  one  section  and  tribe  after  another  control  of  trade  has  consequently  been  necessary  and  has 
submitted  to  authority  and  resumed  allegiance  to  the  ruling  caused  some  discontent.  But  the  necessity  for  such  control 
house  in  Kabul.  By  the  end  of  1931.  law  and  order  had  in  the  interests  of  a  balanced  economy  has  been  paramount 
been  restored  throughout  the  country,  the  army  was  Particularly  has  this  been  the  case  in  trade  with  Europe, 
steadily  increasing  in  strength,  and  the  Government  was  where,  before  1939,  extensive  purchases  of  munitions  sto 
reasonably,  if  precariously,  solvent.  Under  the  new  of  textile  and  hydro-electric  machinery  were  undertaken. 
Constitution,  administration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  and  with  the  United  States  of  America  where  during  to 
(Dabinet  of  ten  members,  afterwarto  increased  to  seventeen,  war-years  the  Afghan  Government  found  a  ready  market 
who  contrtflled  the  various  departments  of  State,  with  two  for  their  lambskins,  the  Afghan  species  from  the  northern 
of  the  King’s  brothers  as  Prime  Minister  and  War  Minister  provinces  being  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  world 
respectively.  A  National  COuncil  of  lOS  members  was  It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  task  of  turning 
also  fcamed  out  of  the  Loe  Jirga,  or  Great  Assembly,  Afghanistan  into  a  modern  remi-industrialised  state  is  easy 
which  met  only  on  rare  occasions  of  exceptional  importance  or  that  it  has  yet  been  accomplished.  The  unfamiliar  tenets 
or  of  national  emergency.  By  the  close  of  King  Nadir’s  of  democracy  have  not  yet  been  widely  grasped,  and  the 
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counuy  is  stUl  controlled  by  what  is  virtually  a  benevolent, 


present  rulers  of  the  country  arc  men  of  vision  who  have 


or  fairly  benevolent,  oligarchy.  For  it  must  be  remembered  faced  a  task  of  overwlwlining  difficvdty  with  courage  and 
that  the  tribes  we  still  there,  difficult,  unruly  and  fanatical, 
liable  at  any  time  to  threaten  the  integrity  of  the  state  at 
some  real  or  fancied  grievance.  Many  years  must  pass 
before  the  slow  results  of  patience,  firmness  and  justice 
will  wean  them  from  their  ancient  ways  and  convert  them 
into  the  peaceful  citizens  of  a  progressive  state. 


South  East  Asia  Manifesto 

They  are  still  there,  and  may  be  seen  thronging  the 
crowded  bazaars  of  Kabul  and  other  cities  on  some  holiday 

occasion:  Pathans  swaggering  along  in  baggy  trousers  and  A  N  interesting  Manifesto  has  been  issued  in  Bangkok, 
embroidered  waistcoats,  Ghilzais  with  their  long  hair  and  ^\^Siam,  by  a  group  of  people  who  describe  themselves 
gaudy  puggris,  Uzbeks  from  the  North  riding  down  across  as  “  responsible  refHresentatives  ”  of  South-East  Asian 
the  mountains  on  their  fine  Turkoman  ponies,  Hazaras,  communities  and  who  appeal  to  all  free  and  civilised 
easily  recognisable  by  their  flat  Mongol  faces,  Tajiks,  nations  for  help  to  stop  the  French  and  Dutch  military 
Nuristanis  and  many  others.  They  are  a  fine,  upstanding,  actions  in  Indo-China  and  Indonesia.  The  Manifesto  is 
virile  people,  these  subjects  of  King  Zahir  Shah,  but  they  phrased  in  moderate  terms  and  based  upon  the  belief  in 
require  careful  and  patient  handling.  It  is  not  easy  to  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  “We  know  that 
tame  these  wild,  freedom-loving  men  of  the  hills.  The  Colonialism  is  dead  in  Asia,  and  that  sensible  colonial 
tribal  problem  still  remains  on  both  sides  of  the  border,  powers  are  already  beginning  to  realise  this,”' the  document 
Neither  we  nor  the  Afghan  Government  have  yet  solved  it.  states.  It  contends  that  the  French  have  no  moral,  military 
and  we  will  hand  it  on  in  August.  1947,  as  an  unhappy  or  economic  right  whatsoever  to  wage  war  in  Indo-China. 
legacy  to  our  successors.  .  and  that  “  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch  in  Indonesia  is  an 

,  .  ....  ..  insult  to  humanity  in  this  year  1947.”  “We  believe.”  the 

The  foreign  policy  of  mc^rn  Afghanistan  has  own  m  Manifesto  continues.  “  that  war  with  superior  armed  force 
keeping  with  the  tradiUons  of  the  bi^er  state.  ^  this  she  against  South  Asian  peoples  can  never  be  justified  as  a 
remains  in  s^te  of  her  vrell-eamed  fre^om.  The  holder  nicthod.”  The  signatories  call  upon  the  Great  Powers  to 
of  the  key  to  ^ntral  and  Southern  Asia  has  to  walk  wanly,  p^^  end  to  these  wars  at  once,  which  will  save  not  only 
and  the  Afghans  have  been  careful  not  to  show  undue  thousands  of  lives,  but  will  result  in  food  and  wealth  “  of 
preference  to  either  of  their  powerful  neighbours.  In  richest  corners  of  the  world  ”  flowing  again 

pursuance  of  this  policy  they  turned  elsewhere  in  the  pre-  into  the  needy  harbours  of  every  country  that  needs  them, 
war  days  for  assistance  in  developing  their  resources  and. 

rather  unfortunately  for  themselves,  sought  it  from  The  Manifesto  is  signed  by  the  following  representa- 
Gcrmany.  The  result  was  that,  although  the  Nazis  never  tives: 

^netrated  into  Afghanistan  as  they  did  into  Persia  Indonesia:  S.  B.  Taib.  Aswismarmo.  Sarip  B.  Hoesin. 
German  engineers  and  other  craftsmen  to  the  number  of  ,,  ,,  i  r  u: 

perhaps  200  were  scattered  about  the  country  at  the  out-  Vtet  Nam ;  Tran  Van  Giau,  Tran  Van  Uun.  U  H.. 
break  of  war,  and  German  propaganda  was  not  without  its  :  Prince  Souphanouvong,  Prince  Souvana  Phonma. 

influence  on  certain  sections  of  the  population.  The  effect  Cambodia:  S.  Bhohsat,  Kwan  Vongsakhamphue. 
on  the  Afghan  policy  of  neutrality  was  negligible,  but  the  Burma :  U  Hla  Pe. 

presence  of  these  enemy  subjects  in  such  close  proximity  giam:  Chaem  Brahm  Yong,  Manoj  Vudhaditya. 
to  India  gave  rise  to  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  those  who  Malaya*  Mahmudbin  H.  Noeh. 
ronfi^  Kntiment  with  ^icy  and  were  not  sufficienUy  j,  (Democratic  Uague). 

familiar  with  Afghan  mentality  to  know  that  in  no  circum-  t  n  u  •  \ 

stances  would  the  Afehan  Government  deoart  from  their  Inuia-  U.  Pahan  (Das  uupta). 
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THE  BURMA  TRAGEDY 


by  Lt.-Col.  J.  Cromarty-Tulloch,  DS.O. 


The  recent  tragic  events  in  Burma  not  only  shocked  poli<^  of  mass  intimidation,  a  little  phoney  propaganda 
the  entire  civilised  world  but,  particularly  in  the  British  and — hey  presto — the  A.F.P.FJw.  is  invited  to  England, 
Isles,  came  as  something  in  the  nature  of  a  bolt  from  die  throws  its  weight  about  a  bit  and  get  Burma  handed  ova 
blue.  Public  opinion  here  has  been  so  sedulously  educated  to  its  tender  mercies  on  a  plate.  True,  as  a  last  minute 
to  believe  that  Burma  is  a  land — thanks  to  the  Government  gesture  and  imder  pressure  from  the  House  of  Commons, 
— flowing  with  the  milk  and  honey  of  human  kindness,  that  the  Government  did  insist  on  a  general  election  and  self- 
the  anti-climax  of  wholesale  assassination  left  the  public  determination  for  the  Hill-People,  and  sent  a  Commissitn 
quite  bewildered.  How  could  this  hideous  deed  have  out  to  implement  it 

happened  in  a  land  where  everybody  loved  everybody  else  _  .  ^  ^  v  j  ,  i,- 

under  the  benign  direction  of  the  very  men  4ey  slew?  to  taheve  that  Ito 

Surely  it  must  be.  as  the  Government  WM  not  slow  to  point  Majesty  s  t^vernment  advised  by  its  expOTenc^ 
out.  the  work  of  some  demented  madmen  and  quite  devoid  Pf^ent  officials,  could  have  hem  so  blissfully  ignorant 
of  poUtical  signiacance?  And  yet ...  ?  o'  O?'”*?*  ^P'omxjy  “  to  imagme  that  such  a  claw 

,  _  ..  ...  would  solve  the  problems  of  Burma.  Intnmdation  and 

know  Buma  wd  the  extent  of  their  bribery  are  the  most  potent  factors  in  Eastern  politics,  and 
responsibihty,  c&n  ^derstand  the  Government  c^hmg  m  ^be  A.F.P.F.L.  had  nothing  to  learn  on- this  score.  Its 
<m  this  public  bewilderment  m  an  aUempt  to  whitew^h  private  army  toured  the  country  threatening  with  dire 
diemselvw.  But.  before  the  long-suffe^g  British  public  consequences-that  is.  anything  from  disembowelling  to 
IS  treated  to  yet  another  sh^k,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  as  death  in  less  pleasant  form — ^thc^  who  voted  against  them; 
well  to  plaw  certain  facts  m  their  true  perspective  and  their  agents  bribed  a  few  renegade  Hillmen  to  give  evidence 
dnve  them  home  with  a  simple  analogy.  before  the  Commission:  and  they  swept  to  victory  on  a 

The  war  with  Japan  brought  into  prominence  an  wave  of  adulation  from  the  British  Press  and  Parliament! 
organisation  of  Burmese  Extremists  which,  after  various  ww  j  •  ••  .  .u  .  ..t-  u  i 

changes  of  nomenclature,  ended  up  as  tl^  Anti-Fascist  .  anyone  that  tlw  whole 

Peoples  Freedom  League  (A.F.P.F.I.).  While  lapan  was  ‘hmg  ^n^ed  7  Did  no  one  thuik  it  astomshi^ 
winning  they  were  pro-Japanese,  and  when  the  tiditumed  •>“"  “  many  un^ntested  srau  la 

they  suddenly  discovered  they  were  pro-British.  Had  there  a  Und  where  hith<«o  evrey  seat  htra  been  bitterly  conte^ 
been  another  tide  they  would  probably  have  changed  again.  themselves  why?  Did  no  one  reahse  thru  te 

and  possibly  the  kindest  thing  to  say  about  th^  is  that  *^5' J**  “  8“™"* 

they  luive  always  been  consistently  pro-A.F.P.F.L.  But  Htil-lh»ple  ^ycotted  the  ele^ons  was  because  we  had  left 
the  tide  didn't  turn  and  the  British,  with  their  usual  *»!”,?“  ^ative  short  of  nski^ 

propensity  for  loving  their  enemies  and  forgetting  their  '■'f?  .1  '?  ^KVCT-and  the  people  ^ 

friends.  [»tled  the  AF.P.F.L.  on  the  back  a^  saM  “let  Burma  M  it  impossible-that  the  Government  was  n« 
bygones  be  bygones.”  They  couldn't  very  well  say  that  ""o  ?  “wardly  sunder  by  the  threats  of  sa 

to  the  Chins.  &  Kachins  and  Karens  who  never  changed  extremist,  well-organised  and  vocal  minority  and  chose 
sides;  so  they  just  forgot  them.  <•'»  '■«  of  least  resisunce  rather  than  the  welfare  of  the 

country  as  a  whole. 

The  A.F.P.F.L.,  who  are  certainly  opportunist,  decided  t.  c  .  u  i  *  xu-  i.-  j  u  j  - 

to  cash  in  on  this  astonishing  geiieroTy  and  immedi-  „  After  tire  first  shiKk  of  t^  abjert  surrender  had  wot 

ately  proclaimed  that  they-ind  they  alone -had  off.  the  vanous  peoples  of  Burma  began  to  react. 

liberatirf  Burma  from  the  Japs.  This  went  a  bit  hard  with  lawlessne^K.  for  which  the  A.FF  F.L.  was  almost 

the  HiU-People  and  the  considerable  loyal  element  among  «si^sible.  economic  chaos.  Iimk  of  cOTmunics- 

the  Burmese  who  really  did  help  in  the  liberation,  but  »"<'  "holesale  corru^on.  ^^n  to  put  the  people 

what  could  they  do  but  it  back  in  bewilderment  and  watch  5“*'?  “P-  Butm>^"“ 

the  astonishing  spectacle  of  the  A.FJ>.F.L..  encouraged  d^'fy-vvhich  w„  put  down  by  British  troops;  thi^  wu 
by  the  British,  set  out  to  liherate  Burma  from  the  British,  ml*"'®"  “  Arakan.  agmn  Put  down  with  Bnti* 
and  set  themselves  up  in  their  stead.  What  else  could  they  Tbf  Karens  Kaduns  imd  ^kanese  toandd 

do?  We  had  disarmed  them  and  allowed  the  A.F.P  F.L.  m*P<mde^  and.  among  the  Burmese  themselves, 

to  keep  their  arms;  we  replaced  their  trusted  British  officials  thm  were  the  beginnmgs  of  an  orf^ised  nsistance.  M 
with  others;  we  refused  to  recognise  their  political  parties.  •>>«  “>  •  ««  repeatedly  informed,  where  then 

In  effect,  we  did  in  Burma  what  we  tried  to  do  in  India  F5  ^munal  problems  and  wira  the  transition  10 
until  Mr.  Jinnah  and  his  associates  slit  a  few  million  independence  was  proceedmg  smoothly. 

Congress  throats  and  showed  us  the  error  our  ways.  And  then — ^this  wholesale  assassination. 

After  that  it  was  plain  sailing  for  the  A.F.P.F.L..  a  These  are  facts  which  cannot  be  controverted.  They 
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are  there  to  be  verified  by  anyone  who  caret  to  do  so. 
But — it  may  be  asked — the  Government  meant  well  and 
did  their  best  and  wherein  lies  its  responsibility? 

Let  us  forget  Burma  for  a  moment  and  think  of  this 
country,  let  us  put  ourselves  in  the  position  of  the  peoples 
of  Burma  and  imagine  what  our  reactions  would  be. 

Supp^  we  were  a  subject  peoples  and  suppose  the 
Conservative  and  Liberal  parties,  the  Scots,  the  Welsh  and 
the  Northern  Irish  had  fought  for  our  suzerain  power  in  a 
global  conflict  while  the  Socialist  party  had  sid^  with  the 
enemy.  What  would  our  reactions  be  if  the  suzerain 
power,  having  decided  to  grant  us  independence,  made  a 
unilateral  a^eement  with  ±e  Socialist  party  and  never  so 
much  as  invited  the  rest  of  us  to  a  round-table  ccmference? 


The  Scots  m^t  have  preferred  their  freedom,  so  might  tlie 
Irish  and  the  Welsh;  and  the  Conservative  and  Liberal 
parties,  one  imagines,  would  have  objected  to  being  placed 
in  perpetual  subservience  to  their  Socialist  rivals.  It  is 
quite  conceivable  that  one  or  the  other  or  all  of  them 
might  even  have  shot  up  the  House  of  Commons  and  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  they  would  all  have  been  united  in 
blaming  the  suzerain  power  for  its  imilateral  agreement. 

I  may  be  wrong — but  that  is  how  it  strikes  me.  And 
that  is  just  how  it  strikes  the  average  resident  of  Burma 
to-day.  A  little  juxtaporitioning  of  names  and  places  and 
the  position  is  identical.  They  have  already  shot  up  their 
“House  of  Commons” — what  will  they  do  next?  And 
where  lies  the  real  responsibility? 


CEYLON’S  FIRST  GENERAL  ELECTION 


by  Austin  de  Silva 


ON  Saturday,  August  23rd,  Ceylon,  for  the  first  time 
in  her  long  history,  went  to  the  polls  in  the  first 
General  Election  for  a  full-flexed  House  of 
Representatives.  Although  the  elections  last  for  over  a 
month,  the  actual  number  of  polling  days  is  19.  and  at 
the  time  of  writing,  only  the  firet  eight  contests  have  been 
fought,  out  of  a  total  of  95  elected  and  5  nominated  seats. 
Mr.  D.  Stephen  Senanayake,  leader  of  the  last  State 
Council  and  Minister  of  Agriculture,  won  over  his  Left 
opponent  with  a  16,000  majority,  while  Mr.  Hewavitame, 
Minister  of  Labour,  lost  his  seat  to  the  Left.  The  present 
trend  seems  to  indicate  that  a  Coalition  Government  is 
likely  to  rule  Ceylon. 

The  Assembly  will  be  inaugurated  in  October,  in 
accordance  with  the  scheme  planned  and  recommended  by 
the  Soulbury  Conunission — ^a  scheme  which  has  now  come 
to  be  universally  known  as  the  Soulbury  Scheme  of 
Reforms. 

•  For  the  first  time,  Ceylon  is  polling  on  a  party  ticket — 
except  in  the  case  of  the  Tamils  of  the  North,  a  section 
of  whom,  under  the  communal  banner  of  the  Tamil 
Congress,  have  put  forward  some  seven  candidates. 
Commimalism  dies  hard  with  the  conventional  Tamils. 

The  party  system  has  been  thrust  upon  a  still  racial 
and  religious-minded  people  by  the  present  seven  Ministers 
of  State,  led  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Senanayake,  to  whose  United 
National  Party  all  of  them  belong.  They  have  put  forward 
90  candidates  out  of  the  361  who  are  contesting  the  94 
elected  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Most  of  the 
other  candidates  have  called  themselves  Independent,  but 
considering  that  many  of  them  are  actually  on  the  fence, 
straining  to  jump  on  the  winning  side,  it  is  possible  that  a 
large  number  will  ultimately  join  the  United  National 
Party,  and  thus  give  it  a  large  majority  to  form  the 
Government.  The  veteran  political  campaigner.  Mr.  D.  S. 
Sananayake — Jungle  John  to  most  of  his  acquaintances — 
will  then  be  the  first  Prime  Minister  of  Ceylon. 

The  other  important  political  party  comprises  the 
Leftists  who.  had  they  not  bXn  divid^  among  themselves, 
might  have  had  a  bid  at  forming  Ceylon’s  first  Parliamen¬ 


tary  Government,  with  the  help  of  the  Independents,  who 
have,  in  many  cases,  called  themselves  Independent 
Socialists.  As  it  is,  the  Leftists  are  divided  into  three 
major  groups — the  Sama  Samaj  or  Equality  Party,  led  by 
Dr.  N.  M.  Perera,  a  former  lecturer  of  the  Ceylon 
University,  young  and  vigorous,  who  has  been  in  gaol 
several  times  in  defence  of  his  policy  of  equality  for  all; 
the  Bolshevik-Leninist  Party  of  India  (Ceylon  Branch) 
led  by  Dr.  Colvin  R.  de  Silva,  a  Barrister-at-law  with  a 
tremendous  practice  at  the  Colombo  bar.  who  has  also 
been  in  gaol  for  political  offences:  and  the  Communist 
Party  led  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Wickremasinghe,  a  reputed  doctor 
of  medicine,  who  attends  on  the  poor  free  and  makes  up 
the  loss  by  charging  double  when  he  attends  on  those  who 
can  afford  to  pay. 

Just  before  the  nominations,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
bring  these  three  parties  together  in  order  to  fight  the 
elections  on  a  unit^  front,  but  it  proved  futile  because  of 
the  thirst  for  personal  power  among  the  leaders,  who -are 
all  comparatively  young  men.  Fifty-one  representatives 
of  these  three  Leftist  parties  are  fighting  the  elections.  The 
other  parties  in  the  fray  are  the  Labour  Pa^  with  six 
candidates,  the  Swaraj  Party  and  the  United  Lanka 
Congress  Party.  All  these  are  not  expected  to  wield  much 
influence  in  the  country. 

Although  there  is.  naturally,  much  enthusiasm 
regarding  the  elections,  there  is  very  Kttle  outward  display 
of  that  enthusiasm  as  was  evident  in  the  previous  State 
Council  and  Legislative  Council  Elections.  This  is  because 
the  identification  of  candidates  in  this  election  is  by 
symbols,  such  as  elephant,  hand,  wheel,  etc.,  as  against 
iXntification  by  colour  in  the  previous  elections.  This 
has  prevented  the  different  candiXtes  and  their  supporters 
from  making  a  brave  show  of  colour,  which  is  so  dearly 
loved  by  peoples  of  the  East. 

There  are  2,200  polling  stations  scattered  all  over  the 
Island.  Of  these  a  good  number  are  special  booths  for 
women  voters  only.  The  Island,  which  has  a  population 
of  over  6,500,000.  has  3,500,000  voters,  most  of  whom  are 
expected  to  go  to  the  polls. 
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PEACE  PROSPECTS  FOR  JAPAN 

by  0.  M.  Green 


WITH  the  reopening  of  Japan  to  private  trade  on 
August  15th  (though  on  severely  restricted  lines),  the 
Japanese  made  their  6rst  step  towards  resuming 
normal  relations  with  the  world.  At  Canberra.  Great 
Britain  and  the  Dominions  are  now  coordinating  their 
views  on  Japan’s  future.  The  Eleven-Power  Conference 
proposed  by  General  MacArthur  should  meet  in 
Washington  this  month  to  plan  the  essential  requirements 
of  the  peace  terms.  There  is  real  hope  that  before  next 
summer  peace  with  Japan  will  have  b^n  signed. 

On  the  broad  principles  of  the  peace  treaty,  the  Allies 
appear  to  see  much  alike.  The  extravagant  “  hang  the 
Kaiser  ”  mood  of  1945  has  mercifully  vanished.  So  long 
as  the  Samurai  confraternity  is  stopped  from  setting  out 
again  on  the  rampage.  Japan  should  be  given  full  liberty 
to  trade  and  live  her  own  life.  Dr.  Evatt’s  statement  in 
Tokyo  on  July  24th.  “  Australia  seeks  a  settlement  which, 
while  meting  out  justice,  will  foster  democracy  and  be 
inspired  by  the  broadest  dictates  of  human  rights  and 
dignity.”  will  find  plenty  of  support  at  the  peace 
conference. 

It  is.  however,  not  in  the  general  aims,  but  in  the 
manner  of  their  application  that  tempers  may  be  ruffled. 
Indeed,  there  are  signs  that  they  already  are.  Americans 
are  suspicious  that  the  Canberra  conference  is  designed 
to  form  a  solid  Commonwealth  bloc  in  opposition  to  the 
U.S.A.;  a  suspicion  which  is  expressly  repudiated  by  Dr. 
Evatt  and  in  Downing  Street.  And,  on  the  other  side,  there 
is  a  not  unjustified  feeling  that  General  MacArthur  acts  as 
if  no  one  had  done  anything  to  defeat  Japan  except 
America. 

The  limitations  on  private  trading  that  he  has  imposed 
are  an  illustration.  Permits  for  foreign  merchants  to  enter 
Japan  are  for  21  days  only,  renewable  or  not  as  S.C.A.P. 
may  decide;  place  of  residence  and  movements  are  strictly 
limited;  and  with  all  supplies  to  be  bought  in  dollars  from 
America,  expenses  are  very  high.  While  the  chief  lines, 
cotton  textiles,  raw  silk  and  tea.  are  still  reserved  for 
govemment-to-govemment  dealing,  it  will  be  impossible  in 
21  days  to  do  any  profitable  business  or  even  to  build  up 
the  contacts  on  which  it  may  ultimately  be  done.  Mean¬ 
while.  American  business  men  and  bankers  have  been  in 
Japan  for  a  long  time;  and  although  they  may  have  been 
engaged  only  on  work  for  their  government,  they  will  have 
had  plenty  of  opportunity  and  spare  time  to  become 
intimate  with  Japanese  merchants,  and  perfect  their  plans 
for  the  future. 

Australia  has  repeatedly  complained  that  questions 
are  being  disposed  of  piece-meal  which  should  have  been 
reserved  for  the  peace  treaty.  General  MacArthur’s 
permission  to  the  Japanese — without  consulting  any  of  the 
Allies — to  dig  phosphates  on  Angaur,  a  strategically 


important  island  off  the  coast  of  New  Guinea,  and  to  send 
another  whaling  expedition  to  the  South  Seas  (where,  even 
under  supposed  supervision  last  season,  they  notoriously 
ignored  the  international  agreement  for  the  protection  erf 
the  whales,  as  they  have  always  done)  raised  a  loud  outcry 
in  Australia.*  And  while  the  latter  does  not  oppose 
America’s  succeeding  to  the  Japanese  mandated  islands 
(she  actually  entered  into  possession  of  them  in  July),  she 
maintains  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  this  should  have 
been  held  over  for  decision  in  the  peace  treaty. 

Australia  feels  that  what  she  did  in  the  war  has  not 
been  fairly  appreciated.  She  was  the  first  to  beat  the 
Japanese  on  land,  at  Milne  Bay  and  in  their  attempt  to 
capture  Port  Moresby;  she  did  the  major  part  of  the  land 
fighting  in  the  Pacific;  and  while  General  MacArthur'i 
’’island  hopping”  could  never  have  succeeded  as  it  did 
without  the  platform  provided  by  Australia,  her  contribu¬ 
tion  of  munitions,  tools,  motor  vehicles  and  ships,  which 
she  had  never  previously  made,  was  out  of  all  proportion 
to  her  population.  For  these  reasons,  and  as  a  Major 
Pacific  Power,  Australia  justly  demands  a  front  seat  at  the 
peace  table,  and  is  in  no  mo^  to  be  ignored. 

Great  Britain  is  handicapped  by  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  six  years  at  least,  she  appears  to  have  had  no  policy 
at  all  in  the  Far  East.  Even  in  respect  of  the  surrender 
of  extraterritoriality  in  1942,  she  allowed  it  to  be  supposed 
that  the  United  States  had  taken  the  lead;  and  when  the 
matter  was  raised  in  the  House  of  Commons,  no  one 
pointed  out  that,  as  far  back  as  1931,  she  had  initiated  an 
agreement  with  the  Chinese  Government  for  the  surrender 
of  her  extraterritorial  rights  in  China,  which  only  the 
Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria  prevented  from  being 
completed. 

No  finer  feat  in  war  was  ever  accomplished  than  the 
reconquest  of  Burma  by  the  14th  Army;  after  which.  Lord 
Mountbatten  took  over  the  sole  charge  of  affairs  in  the 
N.E.I.  and  Indo-China  at  General  MacArthur’s  request, 
to  enable  him  to  concentrate  all  his  strength  against  Japan, 
in  which  his  naval  operations  were  seconded  by  the  largest 
British  fleet  that  has  ever  fought  outside  Western  Waters. 
Yet,  in  the  actual  occupation  of  Japan,  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  submitted  to  have  the  Commonwealth  force  hidden 
away  in  the  remote  and  bleak  surrounding  of  Kure,  where 
probably  not  one  in  ten  thousand  Japanese  knew  of  its 
existence. 

These  facts  are  recalled  certainly  with  no  idea  of 
under-rating  what  America  has  done  both  against  and  in 
Japan,  still  less  of  arousing  controversy:  the  America® 
believe  in  plain  speaking  and  should  not  resent  it  from 
others.  But  it  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that  Great  Britain 

♦See  article  “  Australia  and  Antarctic  Whaling  ”  by  T.  Dunbabfe 

in  our  August  issue. 


will  assert  her  right  to  be  heard  at  the  peace  conference, 
as  Australia  certainly  will.  It  is  not  only  a  question  of 
British  material  interests, in  the  Far  East,  which  are  very 
great.  But  no  one  has  had  such  long  and  intimate  dealing 
with  the  Japanese  as  Great  Britain,  and  if  the  peace  is  to 
be  successful  both  for  Japan  and  others,  all  that  experience 
will  be  needed,. 

All  credit  must  be  given  to  General  MacArthur  for 
what  he  has  done  in  Japan  in  crushing  the  milit^ 
machine,  stimulating  the  revival  of  industry  and  getting 
the  wheels  of  the  administration  moving  again.  And  the 
solid  help  that  America  has  given  Japan  in  food  and  other 
supplies  has  been  characteristically  generous.  But  the 
pride  which  General  MacArthur  takes  in  his  achievement 
is  not  the  safest  ^ide  to  his  jxidgment  in  the  {^ychological 
handling  which  is  the  chief  problem  in  treating  with  the 
Japanese. 

According  to  General  MacArthur,  the  Japanese  have 
undergone  a  “  spiritual  regeneration,  perhaps  the  greatest 
that  the  world  ^s  ever  seen.”  America  has  given  them 
the  best  fruits  of  her  civilisation  ”  democracy  and 
Christianity.”  and  to  the  further  cultivation,  at  least  of 
democracy,  they  are  now.  General  MacArthur  holds, 
devoted.  That  is  a  very  large  claim  to  make  for  the  work 
of  two  years  as  agaiast  the  inherited  practice  of  many 
centuries,  during  which  the  Japanese  not  only  have  never 
experienced  any  government  remotely  connected  with 
dmocracy,  but  for  250  of  which  (from  the  Shogunate  of 
lyeyasu  in  the  17th  century)  they  completely  shut  them¬ 
selves  off  from  contact  with  other  peoples  and  became 
solidified  in  a  system  of  government,  social  practice  and 
culture,  which,  rooted  in  a  pride  of  race  unsurpassed  in 
any  nation,  might  almost  seem  unchangeable. 

Certainly  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  defeat  has 
affected  the  quality  of  their  thinking,  as  distinct  from  its 
direction.  It  is  remarked  that,  while  militarism  is  for  the 
first  time  thoroughly  unpopular  in  Japan,  for  the  obvious 
reason  that  it  has  made  a  mess  of  things  for  everybody, 
they  appear  neither  to  feel  contrition  for  their  past 
mi^eeds.  nor  humiliation  for  their  defeat.  It  would  be 
surprising  if  they  did.  The  Japanese  have  a  remarkable 
faculty,  when  a  given  course  of  action  fails,  for  dropping  it 
and  adopting  another  without  the  slightest  apparent  mental 
inconvenience.  When,  two  years  ago,  they  instantly  laid 
down  their  arms  at  the  Emperor’s  command,  it  was 
generally  cited  as  an  astounding  proof  of  their  imwavering 
faith  in  his  divinity.  It  was  that;  but  it  was  because,  like 
the  Pope  on  the  rare  occasions  when  he  invokes  the 
doctrine  of  infallibility,  the  Emperor  is  regarded  as  express¬ 
ing  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  Japanese  people.  His 
order  to  surrender  merely  meant  that  the  course  they  had 
been  pursuing  was  not  successful,  and  it  was  time  to  try 
another. 

Industrially,  Japan  had  made  a  truly  marvellous 
recovery.  She  is  hampered  by  the  loss  of  the  coal  which 
she  formerly  got  from  Manchuria  and  China.  But  her 
output  of  raw  silk,  cotton  yam  and  textiles  increases  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  In  April,  the  last  month  of  which  there 
are  complete  records,  she  produced  ^.962,000  sq.  yds.  of 
cotton  cloth.  9,239,000  more  than  in  March,  and  added 


another  100.000  to  her  ^indies.  Chemicals,  dectrical 
apparatus  and  light  articles  all  show  a  substantial 
improvement. 

Yet  Japan’s  business  conditions  are  not  healthy.  The 
Zaibatsu,  the  great  family  syndicates  which  controlled  all 
industry,  commerce  and  &ance  are  supposedly  broken  up; 
but  considering  how  long  and  how  inextricably  they  have 
been  interwoven  in  Japan’s  economy,  it  will  be  surprising 
if  they  really  are.  There  are  suspicions  that  they  are  using 
theif  influence  in  the  back^ound.  not  altosether  for  good. 
In  politics,  the  best  men  stUl  fail  to  come  rorward  through 
fear  of  compromising  their  futme  by  association  with  the 
foreign  overlords,  and  Governments  are  composed  of 
nonentities. 

This  has  not  prevented  the  present  Government  from 
obstinately  delaying  to  do  things  which  it  ought,  but  does 
not  want  to  do— for  instance,  taking  steps  to  check  the 
inflation  which  has  reduced  the  yen  to  1^  than  a.  half¬ 
penny.  At  the  same  time  it  has  begun  to  make  very  bold 
claims  for  what  she  wants  in  the  peace  terms.  If  Japan 
has  not  actually  hoodwinked  General  MacArthur  as  to  the 
extent  of  her  regeneration,  she  certainly  believes  that  .he 
intends  to  build  her  up  as  a  bulwark  against  Conununism, 
and  she  hopes  to  use  him  fm:  her  advantage  accordingly. 

Not  only  Americans  are  disturbed  by  the  utter  dead¬ 
lock  prevailing  between  themselves  and  the  Soviet,  and 
the  cancerous  growth  of  Ckmimunism  in  Korea;  while  in 
Manchuria.  North  China  and  Sinkiang  events  appear  to 
be  playing  directly  into  Russian  hands.  But  if  the  Soviet 
becomes  obstructive  at  the  peace  conference  (of  which 
already  there  are  signs)  it  would  not  be  surprising  if  the 
United  States  Government  over-rode  her  for  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  or  without  the  Russian  signature.  Russia, 
indeed,  has  no  case  for  objecting.  She  was  in  the  war  for 
only  six  days,  she  had  little  more  to  do  than  march  her 
army  into  Manchuria.,  and  for  that  she  has  paid  herself 
handsomely  by  plundering  £181,0(X).0(X)  worth  of  Japanese 
machinery  and  aimexing  Sakhalin  and  the  Kuriles. 

And  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  others  that  peace  should 
be  made.  The  world’s  economy  cannot  t^ord  to  do 
without  the  contributions  of  the  active,  industrious 
Japanese;  and  a  peaceful,  [nrosperous  Japan  would  be  a 
valuable  stabilising  influence  in  the  present  restless  state 
of  Asia.  Against  this,  some  control  is  necessary,  for 
example,  of  Japan’s  imports  of  war  materials,  to  ensure 
that  there  shall  be  no  resurgence  of  militarism  until  such 
time  as  Japan  shall  prove  ^at  she  has  really  abjured  it. 
Whether  that  control  should  be  exercised  by  Uno,  as 
General  MacArthur  suggests,  is  a  debatable  point.  To 
some,  it  may  appear  that  Uno  still  has  to  show  that  it  can 
control  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  control  by  a  single 
Power  appointed  by  Uno  (after  the  manner  of  die  League 
of  Nation’s  mandates)  might  be  far  more  efiicient  than  a 
Committee  of  three  or  four  Allies. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  a  wise  peace  will  treat  Japan 
leniently,  giving  her  every  opportunity  to  regain  her  former 
prosperity  and  the  friendship  of  the  world,  while  leaving 
her  no  misunderstanding  as  to  what  she  may  and  may  not 
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do. '  That  is'  ihe  sort  of  pea^  that  she  will  perfectly  com¬ 
prehend.  The  symptoms  in  her  which  excite  adverse 
comment  to-day  are  mainly  due  to  increased  chafing  under 
foreign  occupation,  as  the  paralysis  of  defeat  passes  and 
life  flows  again  more  vigorously  through  her  members. 

.  It  has  always  been  emph^ised  by  those  who  know 
the  Japanese,  that  only  they  can  achieve  regeneration; 
it  cannot  be  imposed  on  them  by  others.  They  are  clever 
enough  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times  and  will  learn  from 


abroad  as  they  once  learnt  from  China,  and  in  the  pan 
century  frtxn  Europe.  One  cannot  see  than  adopting  a 
full-fledged  Western,  still  less  American,  form  of 
democracy.  What  they  take  they  will,  as  always,  adapt 
to  their  own  tastes.  But  there  are  many  liberals  in  Japan 
who  never  approved  of  the  Army’s  aggressiveness,  though 
they  were  powerless  to  check  it;  and  there  is  so  much  that 
is  good  in  Japanese  nature  that  one  need  not  fear  for  tbdr 
future. 


ARMS  AND  POLITICAL  INFLUENCE 

by  Lt.’Col  E.  M.  King,  M.P. 


During  the  past  14  months  I  have  visited  Washing¬ 
ton,  New  Yoric  and  Tokyo.  In  Washington  I  talk^ 
to  many  Congressmen  and  in  Tokyo  to  General 
MacArthur  and  very  many  monbers  of  his  staff.  In 
Washington  and  Tokyo  alike  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
urgency  of  the  call  “Bring  the  boys  home.’’  He  would 
be  a  powerful  General  indeed  and  more  powerful  than 
General  MacArthur  if  over  a  substantial  period  of  time 
ffiat  odl  of  an  impetuous  electorate  could  be  resisted. 
Under  the  American  constitution,  through  too  frequent 
elections.  Governments  react  more  quickly  to  public 
clamour  than  in  this  country.  The  call  for  reduction  of 
the  armed  forces  is  not  limited  to  this  country,  but  is 
world  wide. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  Britain  those  who  are 
most  insistent  and  most  vocal  for  a  reduction  in  the  armed 
forces  are  very  frequently  the  same  persons  who  call  loudly 
for  a  strong  foreign  policy.  The  same  Members  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  who  ask  that  the  British  should  take  an  individual 
line  of  foreign  policy  and  ask  also  that  the  British  forces 
shall  be  withdrawn  fail  to  realise  that  without  those  forces 
no  individud  line  will  be  possible  and  the  influence  of 
the  country  ^in  the  counsels  of  the  world  must  decline. 

Nowhere  are  these  facts  more  relevant  than  in  Japan. 
Whatever  we  may  wish,  it  is.  in  present  circumstances, 
quite  impracticable  that  there  should  exist  anywhere  that 
^int  of  strategic  importance  devoid  of  troops.  If  troops 
of  one  coimtry  are  withdrawn  then  troops  from  anotiier 
country  will  flow  in.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  we  have  declared 
that  we  are  unable  any  longer  to  maintain  British  troops 
in  Japan.  It  is  true  that  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are 
maintaining  small  contingents,  but  in  relation  to  the  size 
of  the  American  forces  they  are  not  very  significant. 

For  the  moment,  therefore,  American  influence  must 
be  predominant,  and  it  is  quite  useless  for  us  to  expect 
British  interests  to  predominate  if  we  are  unable  or  un¬ 
willing  to  pay  the  price  in  manpower.  But  what  if  the 
American  Government,  which  is  by  no  means  impossible, 
ultimately  pursues  the  same  line  as  the  British?  We  have 
spent  two  years  destrojdng  every  renmant  of  Japanese 
militarism,  dynamiting  military  and  naval  installations  and 
destroying  every  vestige  of  Japanese  military  prestige. 


Japanese  high  officers,  whatever  their  past  background  or 
actions,  have  been  deprived  of  their  pensions  and  are 
to-day  in  many  cases  performing  manual  work.  Is  the 
logic  of  this  situation  to  be  that  we  re-build  in  the  next 
de^e  what  we  have  destroyed  in  the  last  decade?  It  will 
be  argued  by  some  that  the  effects  of  th&  are  not  inevitable 
and  ffiat  it  may  be  possible  to  build  up  a  Japanese  force 
responsible  to  a  small  but  select  group  of  alien  officers. 
In  the  short  run  this  may  be  so.  In  the  long  run  it  is  not 
so.  Can  we,  however,  within  that  short  run  in  the  few 
years  that  are  left  to  us,  before  English  speaking  influence 
begins  to  decay,  re-create  a  Japanese  political  philosophy 
acceptable  to  us  and  likely  to  make  a  useful  and  specific 
contribution  to  the  world  polity?  That  might  be  so.  and 
may  be  so.  if  its  growth  could  take  place  free  from  outside 
pressure.  Whether  it  will  be  so  will  depend  almost  wholly 
upon  Russia  and  Russian  policy.  Watch  Korea.  There, 
in  miniature,  is  a  desperate  situation  which  we  must  all 
hope  may  not  spread  itself  upon  a  larger  canvas.  There 
Russian  and  American  troops  face  each  other  across  an 
artificially  drawn  frontier  of  no  strategic  significance,  both 
armies  of  occupation  propagating  their  own  i^ilosophy, 
irrespective  of  the  otiier.  each  conducting  propaganda 
against  the  other  and  each  stirring  up  s^e.  If  these 
methods  continue  conflict  will  be  bitter  and  lasting. 

If  this  external  pressure  from  the  East  develops  at 
its  present  rate  of  acceleration  militant  Japan  will  re- 
emerge.  It  may  be  that  this  time  she  will  look  for  allies 
to  the  West  as  she  did  in  times  past.  That  is  small  con¬ 
solation.  If  the  new  Japanese  anny  is  bom  in  fear,  it  will 
grow  into  aggression.  There  will  emerge,  too.  not  without 
some  grounds,  the  old  Russian  suspicion  that,  as  in  the 
past  Britain  endeavoured  to  divert  growing  German  power 
to  the  East,  so  to-day  Anglo-Aimrican  influences  are 
diverting  or  will  divert  growing  Japanese  power  to  the 
West.  In  a  few  months  the  Japanese  Peace  Treaty  will 
leap  to  the  headlines  and  the  manufacturing  of  suspicioni 
and  hatreds  which  we  have  already  seen  emerging  over 
European  treaties  and  of  which  we  are  already  so  side 
and  tired,  will  grow  and  grow. 

The  only  conclusion  we  can  draw  is  an  ancient  one, 
that  victory  and  divergence  between  allies  after  victory  can 
be  as  dangerous  as  defeat. 
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TOKYO  CHIT  CHAT 

from  our  Tokio  Correspondent,  John  Murdoch 


I  ASKED  a  Japanese  statesman  if  he  believed  that 
Democracy  could  succeed  in  Japan.  He  replied :  “  Yes, 
if  you  go  about  it  in  the  right  way.  It  would  take  about 
60  years  to  make  Japan  truly  democratic  in  outlook  and 
practice,  and  would  require  about  500,000  democratic- 
minded  school-teachers.” 

Bespe^acled  Mizutani-San,  nicknamed  ‘‘  Shinweru  ” 
after  Britain’s  Fuel  Minister  Emanuel  Shinwell  (Japanese 
cannot  pronounce  “1”),  is  doing  his  best  here  to  gain  support 
for  his  jwlicy  of  nationalising  the  coal  mines  of  Japan. 
His  zeal  is  laming  him  some  praise  and  support  Stripped 
to  fundoshi  (loincloth)  he  wandered  for  hours  along  the 
ill-lit  underground  workings  at  the  l,9(X)-ft  level  of  Johan 
coal  mine,  owned  by  the  Takahagi  Coal  Co. 

In  full  Japanese  regalia,  the  nation’s  musical  celebri¬ 
ties  recently  assembled  about  a  small  tomb  in  the  backyard 
of  a  Buddhist  temple  in  Oita,  near  Beppu,  Kyushu.  They 
had  come  to  pay  homage  to  the  man  buried  there,  Rentaro 
“  Schuberto  ”  Taki,  regarded  as  the  greatest  musical  genius 
Japan  has  yet  produced.  One  of  his  pieces,  “Haru  koro 
no-o-o — Kojo  no  tsuki  ”  (Moon  over  the  Ruined  Castle) 
still  tops  Japan’s  folksongs.  It  was  the  45th  anniversary 
of  the  composer’s  death.  Taki  received  the  nickname 


’’Schuberto”  because  his  appeanmee  was  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  the  great  Austrian  composer.  Com¬ 
parison  of  their  two  pictures  roughly  bears  that  out 

Now  on  sale  through  Japan’s  Tobacco  MonoTOly 
Bureau  is  her  first  post-war  tobacco,  Momoyama.  The 
price  is  300  yen  for  a  tin  of  api^ximately  2  lbs. 
[£1  fetches  200  yen  present  rate  of  exchange  and.  strangely 
enough,  you  can  get  200  yen  for  an  Ainetican  dollar  on 
the  black  market.] 

For  the  first  time  the  cancer  germ  has  bem  success¬ 
fully  isolated  in  mammals  by  Dr.  Ryojun  Kinoshita,  head 
of  the  Pathological  Department  of  O^a  Imperial  Univer¬ 
sity. 

Dr.  Kinoshita  told  me  that  the  isolation  of  this  virus 
may  ultimately  lead  to  an  absolute  cure  for  cancer.  ”  Now 
we  know  that  this  virus  exists.”  he  said.  ”we  must  find 
some  means  of  rendering  it  innocuous” 

Dr.  Kinoshita  said  that  various  experiments  with  a 
view  to  controlling  the  virus  would  be  carried  out  in  his 
laboratory.  So  far  he  had  succeeded  in  transmitting  the 
virus  between  rats,  but  had  not  been  able  to  pass  it  from 
rats  to  mice. 


THE  KURILES 

by  V.  Wolpert 


A  SECRET  agreement  was  signed  by  Stalin,  Churchill 
and  Roosevelt  at  the  Yalta  (Crimea)  Conference  on 
February  llth,  1945,  stipulating  that  the  Soviet  Union 
would  enter  into  the  War  against  Japan  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies  two  to  three  months  after  Germany  had  surrendered 
and  the  war  in  Europe  had  terminated.  It  stated  that 
among  a  number  of  ^viet  claims  to  be  unquestionably 
fulfill^  after  Japan  had  been  defeated  were: 

The  Kurile  Islands  shall  be  handed  over  to  the  Soviet 
Union  .... 

The  former  rights  of  Russia,  violated  by  the  treacherous 
attack  of  Japan  in  1904,  shall  be  restored.  .  .  .  The  Southern 
Part  of  Sakhalin,  as  well  as  the  islands  adjacent  to  it.  shall  be 
returned  to  the  Soviet  Union.  .  .  . 

This  Agreement  was  regarded  as  a  ’’top-secret,”  the  text 
was  kept,  not  in  the  U.S.  State  Department,  but  in  the 
White  House.  Mr.  J.  Byrnes,  then  Secretary  of  State,  knew 
nothing  of  it  until  after  the  surrender  of  Japan,  as  the 
Agreement  was  reached  by  the  Chiefs  of  Staff  on  the  last 
day  of  the  Conference,  after  he  himself  had  left  Yalta. 
This  has  been  disclosed  by  Mr.  Byrnes  on  January  29th. 
1946. 

The  war  in  Europe  was  over  in  May,  1945,  and  three 


months  later — on  August  8th.  1945,  the  U.S.S.R.  declared 
war  on  Japan.  Twelve  days  later  the  Soviet  Communique 
announced  that  enemy  troops  had  ceased  to  offer  resist¬ 
ance  in  the  Southern  part  of  Sakhalin  and  on  August  22nd 
the  landing  of  Soviet  troops  on  the  Kurile  Islands  was 
announced  by  the  Soviet  Information  Bureau.  The  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  Kuriles  and  Southern  Sakhalin  into  the 
U.S.S.R.  was  thus  accomplished,  and  at  the  Elections  to 
the  Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U.S.S.R.  in  February,  1946,  the 
Kuriles  and  Southern  Sakhalin  together  with  t^  Northern 
part  of  Sakhalin,  were  shown  as  a  single  Electoral  District 
These  fruits  of  victory  in  the  Far  East  were  of  strate¬ 
gical.  economic  and  moral  significance  for  the  U.S.S.R. 
Generalissimo  Stalin,  speaking  on  September  2nd.  1945, 
declared : 

.  .  .  Russia  suffered  defeat  in  the  war  with  Japan,  and  Japan 
took  advantage  of  Tsarist  Russia’s  defeat  to  wrest  Southern 
Sakhalin  from  Russia,  to  strengthen  her  hold  on  the  Kurile 
Islands  and  in  this  way  to  close  for  our  country  in  the  East 
all  outlets  to  the  Ocean.  But  the  defeat  of  1904  left  painful 
memories  in  the  minds  of  our  people.  Our  people  trusted, 
waiting  for  the  day  to  come,  when  Japan  would  be  routed 
and  the  stain  wiped  out  .  .  . 


By  the  acquisition  of  the  Kuriles.  Soviet  Russia  added  to 
her  Far  Eastern  territory  a  chain  of  islands  beyond  the 
Russian  frontier  of  J904.  and  almost  completed  the  ring 
.of  Soviet  territory  round  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  securing  a 
more  extensive  outlet  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
considerably  improving  the  strategical  safety  of  Kam¬ 
chatka.  By  the  reoccupation  of  Southern  SaJchalin  only 
the  narrow  Soya  Straits  separate  now  the  Soviet  Union 
from  the  North-Western  tip  of  the  Japanese  island 
Hokkaido,  while  the  North-Eastern  tip  of  the  same 
Japanese  island  is  separated  from  the  Soviet  Kurile  island 
Kanashiri  by  the  narrow  Nemuro  Straits. 

The  Russian- Japanese  rivalry  goes  back  to  the 
eighteenth  century,  Moscow  having  occupied  Kamchatka. 
Russian  hunters  of  fur-bearing  animals  pushed  southwards 
to  the  Kuriles.  From  the  mainland  Russians  came  over 
to  Sakhalin,  while  Japanese  settlers  were  coming  from  the 
south  in  the  northerly  direction  to  the  three  main  Kurile 
islands  and  to  the  Southern  part  of  Sakhalin.  Japanese 
fishers  came  up  to  the  coast  of  Kamchatka,  as  the  Sea  of 
Okhatsk  is  very  rich  in  salmon,  herrings  and  crabs.  In 
1875  a  compromise  agreement  was  reached  between  Russia 
and  Jap^.  The  entire  island  of  Sakhalin  was  confirmed 
as  Russian  territory.  The  Kuriles  became  Japanese  terri¬ 
tory.  The  possession  of  this  chain  of  over  30  volcanic 
islands  (the  name  Kuriles  derives  from  the  Russian  word 
“  kuritj  ” — to  smoke — indicating  the  great  number  of 
active  volcanos)  gave  Japan  not  only  important  bases  for 
their  fishing  activities,  but  was  also  of  strategic  importance 
in  their  long-term  policy  directed  against  the  Russian  Far 
East.  This  Agreement  granted  to  Japan  the  most  favoured 
nation  treatment  concerning  fisheries  in  the  Russian  Far 
East  territorial  waters.  It  was,  however,  short-lived. 

In  1904  the  Japanese-Russian  War  broke  out,  and  by 
the  Portsmouth  Peace  Treaty  Russia  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  Japan  the  Southern  part  of  Sakhalin.  The 
Japanese  insisted,  too,  that  the  fishery-provision,  favour¬ 
able  to  them,  was  included  in  the  text  of  the  Treaty.  In 
1942  the  Japanese  fisheries  off  the  Russian  coast  yielded 
up  to  432  million  lbs.  The  Russian  defeat  in  the  war 
against  Japan  led  to  the  Russian  Revolution  of  1905 — the 
forerunner  of  the  events  in  1917. 

Twelve  years  after  the  Portsmouth  Treaty,  the 
Japanese,  taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  young 
Soviet  State,  launched  a  war  of  intervention  against  Soviet 
Russia,  and  occupied  her  Far  Eastern  territories.  Later 
they  were  compelled  to  give  up  the  territories  they  had 
thus  seized.  The  evacuation  of  North  Sakhalin  (the  last 

Russian  territory  from  which  the  Japanese  withdrawal  was 
carried  out)  took  place  in  1925,  but  the  Soviets  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  grant  important  coal  and  oil  concessions  in  North 
Sakhalin  to  Japan  for  a  period  of  45  years. 

In  January,  1928,  a  new  Fisheries  Convention,  very 
unfavourable  for  the  Soviets,  was  signed.  The  Japanese 
could  obtain  fishing  grounds  off  the  Russian  coast  at 
auctions  from  which  the  Soviet  State  Fisheries  were  ex¬ 
cluded  while  the  Soviet  catch  was  limited  to  72  million  lbs. 
yearly.  The  coal  and  oil  concessions,  together  with  the 
Fisheries  Convention,  were  a  permanent  cause  for  friction 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  Japan,  and  a  number  of 


amendments  were  conclude  in  the  following  yeare. 

When,  in  1941,  the  Soviet- Japanese  Neutrality  Pact 
was  signed  in  Moscow  by  Matsuoka,  then  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister,  and  Molotov,  Soviet  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  several  important  questions  remained 
unsettled.  Although  Matsuoka  then  pledged  to  settle  the 
question  of  the  liquidation  of  Japanese  concessions  in 
Northern  Sakhalin  within  a  few  months — nothing  hap¬ 
pened.  The  Soviet  Union  was  attacked  a  few  weeks  later 
by  Nazi  Germany,  and  underwent  the  ordeal  of  the  war. 
When  the  victory  over  Germany  was  already  in  sight,  a 
Soviet- Japanese  Agreement  on  the  liquidation  of  Japanese 
concessions  in  Northern  Sakhalin  was  signed  on  March 
SOth.  1944.  At  the  same  day  the  Fisheries  Convention 
was  amended,  considerably  limiting  Japanese  rights  in  the 
Soviet  waters.  In  the  autumn  of  1945  Japan  was  compelled 
to  recognise  her  defeat.  A  new  chapter  of  Pacific  History 
began.  The  Soviet- Japanese  relations  are  now  to  a  great 
extent  Soviet-American  relations. 

A  few  weeks  ago  the  Kuriles  were  again  in  the  news. 
Moscow  Press  sharply  attacked  Ashida,  the  new  Japanese 
Foreign  Minister,  who  had  demanded  tiie  return  to  Japan 
of  some  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  who  had  said  that, 
since  Japan  was  not  a  signatory  to  the  Yalta  Agreement, 
the  final  decision  about  the  right  of  ownership  was  still 
indefinite.  The  Moscow  Press  reminded  Ashida  that  Japan 
had  surrendered  unconditionally,  apd  described  his  re¬ 
marks  as  an  **  insolent  sally  of  the  Japanese  militarists.” 

“  Izvestia,”  the  organ  of  the  Soviet  Government,  wrote 
(July  12th,  1947)  that  the  attitude  of  Ashida  and  other 
Japanese  politicians  of  the  same  breed  was 

“  a  direct  consequence  of  the  attitude  of  the  occupation 
authorities  towards  the  Japanese  militarists,  who  are  runnipi 
loose  and  engage  in  their  shady  doings  with  an  impunity 
which  they  regard  as  encouragement  for  their  provocative 
speeches.” 


LEPROSY 

by  Rupert  Butler 


Leprosy  has  scourged  the  world  from  the  earliest 
historical  times.  It  was  known  in  the  delta  and  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  perhaps  as  early  as  1500  B.C. 
Egypt,  indeed,  has  been  called  the  cradle  of  leprosy,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Egyptians  were  responsible  for  its 
appearance  in  China  and  Japan,  in  India. 'and  in  countries 
of  the  Near  East.  There  is  little  evidence  of  its  existence 
in  Europe  before  the  early  Christian  era.  and  the  general 
theory  is  that  Phoenician  traders  and  the  conquering 
Romans  carried  it  along  the  Mediterranean  and  throughout 
Europe.  This  is  but  another  instance  of  the  curious  and 
paradoxical  spreading  of  a  disease  common  to  peoples 
with  a  low  standard  of  living  by  so-called  civilising 
influences.  By  the  9th  century,  leprosy  was  firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  West.  It  had  almost  completely  disappeared 
from  England  at  the  beginning  of  the  ISth  century,  but 
not  until  the  20th  was  it  stamped  out  in  Norway  and 
Iceland.  There  are  still  many  cases  in  Spain,  Portugal 
and  some  Balkan  countries. 

Leprosy  is,  in  fact,  now  confined  to  countries  with  a 
low  standard  of  living,  where  few  precautions  are  taken 
to  isolate  its  victims.  It  is  very  prevalent  in  South  East 
China,  in  India  and  the  backward  regions  of  Africa,  in 
South  America  and  the  West  Indies.  No  Englishman  can 
have  seen  the  recent  exhibition,  “  Who  Walk  Alone,” 
organised  by  the  British  Empire  Leprosy  Relief  Associa¬ 
tion,  without  a  certain  sense  of  shame  that  there  are  over 
two  million  lepers  within  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations  out  of  a  world  total  of  five  millions.  This  high 
incidence  of  leprosy  within  the  Empire  means  the 
prevalence  of  malnutrition,  low  housing  standards,  poor 
health  services  and,  above  all,  negligence.  For  leprosy 
could  and  should  be  reduced  to  small  proportions  merely 
by  the  efficient  application  of  known  methods,  not  to 
mention  the  improved  methods  which  would  certainly  be 
developed  if  enough  money  and  organisation  were  devoted 
to  research. 

It  must -not  be  thought  that  nothing  is  being  done. 
A  new  sense  of  responsibility  and  humanity  now  pervades 
the  higher  direction  of  our  Empire  affairs.  Large  sums  of 
money  are  being  devoted  to  development  schemes  designed 

to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  and  part  of  these  sums  has 
definitely  been  set  aside  for  the  treatment  and  control  of 
leprosy.  In  India  much  has  been  done,  but  much  more 
must  be  done  by  the  new  independent  governments.  Here 
again,  the  main  problem  is  to  raise  the  standard  of  living. 
This  must  be  accompanied  by  drastic,  but  humane,  segre¬ 
gation  and  treatment  of  those  already  suffering  from 
leprosy.  In  China,  the  problem  is  more  difficult  because 
of  the  increasing  disorganisation  due  to  prolonged  wars 
and  extreme  political  insecurity. 

Leprosy  is  still  a  mysterious  disease  despite  its 

antiquity.  We  know  it  is  caused  by  the  growth  in  body 


tissues  of  a  certain  bacteria  called  the  lepra  bacillus 
(Bacillus  leprae)  which  possesses  some  resemblance  to  the 
organism  responsible  for  tuberculosis.  They  both  look 
very  much  the  same  under  the  microscope,  they  stain 
similarly  with  the  same  dyes  and  both  are  remarkably 
resistant  to  the  action  of  (^gs.  There  is  onQ  very  great 
difference,  however.  The  tuberculosis  germ  can  be  grown 
in  animals  and  in  test-tubes;  the  leprosy  bacillus  cannot. 
This  fact  makes  research  into  its  habits,  its  food  require¬ 
ments  and  the  conditions  favourable  for  its  growth  very 
difficult  to  carry  out  Once  these  things  are  known,  it  is 
very  much  easier  to  find  some  method  to  inhibit  its  growth 
and  so  cure  the  disease.  This  is  possible  with  most  disease 
organisms,  but  not  yet  with  the  leprosy  bacillus.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  if  a  means  could  be  found  of  growing 
this  bacillus,  which  can  be  taken  from  the  body  and 
observed  under  the  microscope,  on  artificial  media  in  the 
laboratory,  a  complete  cure  could  be  worked  out  in  a 
matter  of  years.  Active  work  on  this  particular  problem  is 
taking  place  at  the  School  of  Tropical  Medicine,  Calcutta. 

In  default  of  growing  the  specific  leprosy  bacillus  in  a 
test-tube  or  in  experimental  animals,  all  experiments  have 
to  be  performed  on  human  beings.  This  is  usually  a  very 
lengthy,  haphazard,  and  often  dangerous  procedure. 
Despite  these  handicaps,  however,  considerable  progress  is 
being  made  in  the  treatment  of  leprosy  by  the  use  of 
modem  drugs.  One  of  the  greatest  triumphs  in  the  history 
of  medical  science  has  been  the  discovery  in  recent  years 
of  such  drugs  as  the  sulphanamides  and  related  compounds, 
of  penicillin  and.  even  more  recently,  of  streptomycin.  It 
is  not  too  optimistic  to  say  that  eventually  every  bacterial 
disease  will  be  capable  of  cure  by  an  appropriate  drug. 

At  the  moment  the  problem  of  leprosy  is  being 
attacked  by  treatment  with  a  group  of  compounds,  the 
sulphones,  closely  related  to  the  sulphonamides.  Very 
promising  results  are  being  obtained  with  four  of  these 
sulphones:  promih,  diasone,  promizol  and  suiphetrone. 
Penicillin  has  been  tried  without  success,  but  high  hopes  are 
entertained  that  when  streptomycin  becomes  available  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  carry  out  clinical  trials,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  efficacious.  Streptomycin  may  be  described  as 

the  sister  drug  to  pcnicilhn;  it  will  inhibit  the  growth  of 
some  disease  germs  on  which  penicillin  has  no  effect  It 
will,  for  example,  suppress  the  growth  of  the  tuberculosis 
microbe,  with  which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  leprosy  bacillus 
has  many  affinities. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  responsible  workers  in  the  fight 

against  leprosy  that  pven  the  finance  and  faculties  for 
organising  the  necessary  research,  and  given  the  will  on  the 
part  of  the  various  governments  concerned  to  apply  the 
results  of  research,  this  great  scourge  could  be  wip^  out  of 
existence  or  reduced  to  negligible  proportions  within  a 
space  of  fifty  years. 
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SOVIET  SOUTHERN  SAKHALIN 

by  I.  Osipov 


About  iso  years  ago  the  Russians  settled  in  the  rich, 
wfld  territory  of  Sakhalin  Island,  but  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  Russian  Tsarist 
Government,  the  Japanese  occupied  the  southern  part  of 
the  island  42  years  ago.  Russia  could  never  reconcile 
herself  to  this,  as  it  was  known  that  the  aerodromes  and 
ports  built  there  by  the  Japanese  would  eventually  be 
employed  for  an  attack  on  her  Far  Eastern  possessions.  In 
August.  1945,  the  Soviet  Army  drove  the  Japanese  out  of 
Sakhalin  and  the  Kurile  Islands,  and  took  these  Russian 
lands  back  again. 

I  was  in  Southern  Sakhalin  during  those  historic  days, 
and  saw  the  grim  traces  of  Japanese  rule.  Trying  to  outdo 
the  barbarism  of  their  Hitlerite  associates,  the  Japanese,  in 
their  retreat,  methodically  destroyed  all  the  industrial  and 

cultural  wealth  of  the  island.  As  the  Soviet  troops 
advanced  southward,  they  encountered  towns  and  settle¬ 
ments  enveloped  in  flames,  the  smouldering  ruins  of 
factories  and  plants,  demolished  electric  power  stations, 
bridges,  schools  and  dwelling  houses.  The  Soviet  people 
who  came  to  resettle  Southern  Sakhalin  experienced  many 
difficulties.  I  recall  the  perplexed  faces  of  the  first  ISO 
farmers  and  fishermen  as  they  viewed  the  ruins  in  the  town 
of  Siritoru.  “  Where  do  we  begin?”  they  asked. 

In  the  short  time  that  has  passed,  this  part  of  Russia 
has  changed  beyond  recognition.  Here,  just  as  in  other 
sections  of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  construction  of  new 
enterprises  has  been  launched.  Hundreds  of  collective 
fisheries  have  appeared  on  the  shore  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea 
and  the  Tartar  Straits,  and  the  fields  cultivated  by  the 
settlers  in  the  Poronai  River  valley  have  yielded  their  first 
harvest.  The  most  valuable  resources  of  the  island  are 
timber,  coal  and  fish,  and  it  is.  therefore,  natural  that 
restoration  and  development  began  in  these  spheres  of 
economy. 

Forestry  experts  and  workers  came  fully  armed  with 
modem  technical  equipment,  and  tractors  and  automobiles 
made  their  way  into  the  Sakhalin  taiga  (thickly  wooded 
scrub).  Throughout  Southern  Sakhalin — from  its  former 
border  at  the  50th  parallel  to  Port  Korsakov  on  its 
southern-most  extremity — scores  of  large  and  small  saw¬ 
mills  have  appeared,  and  large  stocks  of  excellent  timber 
continue  to  pile  up  alongside  the  narrow  gauge  railway. 
The  restored  paper  mills  are  now  adequately  supplied  with 
raw  material.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  cubic  feet  of 
lumber  have  been  produced  for  housing  in  the  towns  and 
in  the  settlements  of  the  island. 

A  similar,  if  not  greater,  pace  of  development  has  been 
set  in  the  local  coal  industry.  Only  eight  pits  were  found 
intact  after  the  Japanese  had  been  expelled  from  the  coal 
area.  Miners  from  the  Donbas,  the  Moscow  coal  fields. 
Karaganda  and  Kuznetsk  are  now  engaged  at  the  30  pits 
worked  in  Southern  Sakhalin.  Soviet  miners. in  the  towns 
of  Makarov,  Kholmsk  and  Uglegorsk  have  already 
achieved  output  figures  higher  than  those  of  1941  which 


were  the  highest  since  the  development  of  the  island’s  coal 
industry. 

The  fish  resources  of  the  Okhotsk  Sea  and  the  Tartar 
Straits  are  incalculable.  The  most  valuable  kinds  of 
salmon  and  herring  are  to  be  found  here,  and  Soviet 
fishermen  have  attained  major  successes.  The  30  or  so 
fish-packing  plants  established  within  a  short  period  salt 
and  freeze  and  can  the  huge  catches  brought  in.  Fishing 
settlements  and  villages,  with  dwellings  that  in  no  way 
resemble  the  miserable  plywood  shacks  of  the  Japanese, 
have  grown  up  along  the  coast.  From  Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk, 
the  largest  town  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  electric 
transmission  lines  have  been  drawn  and  roads  built  to  the 
settlements  and  ports,  and  to  stations  along  the  narrow 
gauge  railway. 

The  newcomer  here  is  impressed  by  the  rapid  progress 
in  reconstruction.  During  the  16  months  since  the 
departure  of  the  Japanese,  over  200  schools  and  nearly 
30  hospitals  have  been  established  and  hundreds  of  houses 
have  been  built  for  the  workers  and  peasants  who  have 
come  to  Yuzhno-Sakhalinsk,  Nevelsk,  Kholmsk,  Korsakov 
and  other  town  and  village  centres. 
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DUTCH  ATTACK  ON  INDONESIA 

.  by  Barbara  Whittingham-Jones 


Dutch  military  orations  in  Java  and  Sumatra  lasted 
15  days— from  midnight  on  Sunday,  July  20th,  until 
midnight  on  Monday,  Au^st  4th.  In  that  fortnight 
they  secured  their  declai^  objectives — the  occupation  of 
the  coastal  areas  and  ports  of  both  islands  and  of  the 
chief  rice  areas  in  southern  Sumatra,  western  and  eastern 
Java. 

Having  thus  carried  out  their  programme,  Dutch 
acceptance  of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council’s  appeal 
for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  involved  no  sacrifice,  especi¬ 
ally  as  the  Netherlands  Government  stated  clearly  that  it 
had  no  intention  of  acceding  to  the  Republican  demand 
that  Dutch  forces  should  withdraw  to  the  positions  they 
held  when  the  British  occupation  force  left  Java  last 
November.  What,  in  effect,  they  said  was :  “  Here  we 
come  and  here  we  stay.”  And  whatever  censure  or  recom¬ 
mendations  may  emerge  from  Lake  Success,  it  would  be 
clearly  impossible  for  UNO  to  find  any  armed  force  willing 
to  dislodge  them. 

A  year  ago  I  was  the  only  English  journalist  who 
witness^  the  first  anniversary  celebration  of  “  Indepen¬ 
dence  Day  ”  on  August  17th  at  the  Republican  capital  at 
Jogjakarta.  (The  other  foreign  correspondents  also  at 
Jogja  that  week-end  were  Australian.  Indian.  French  and 
Dutch.)  The  chief  events  included  some  rather  crude 
^military  manoeuvres  in  the  kraton  or  sultan’s  palace,  a 
mock  battle,  one  or  two  oratorical  turns  by  President 
Soekamo  remarkable  chiefly  for  their  studied  moderation, 
a  superbly  staged  torchlight  procession  and  a  presidential 
reception  in  what  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Dutch 
Governor.  And  while  the  crowds  who  applauded  the 
pageantry  were  undoubtedly  opposed  to  a  resumption  of 
Dutch  rule,  there  was  little  sign  of  fanaticism  apart  from 
a  pictureque  contingent  on  leave  from  the  “  front  line  ” 
known  as  the  kris  (suicide)  brigade,  whose  flamboyant 
scarlet  sashes  and  scarves  were  the  badge  of  their  vow  to 
fight  to  the  death  and  who  wore  their  hair  long  as  the 
result  of  an  oath  never  to  cut  it  until  Indonesia  had 
attained  complete  independence. 

Its  second  anniversary  finds  the  Republic  in  ashes 
and  there  can  have  been  little  junketing  in  Jogja  this  year, 
even  though  spared  the  humiliation  of  Dutch  occupation. 
Whether  from  a  natural  reluctance  to  sacrifice  life  use¬ 
lessly  in  a  struggle  against  hopelessly  superior  fire-power, 
0"  due  to  a  longer  strategy,  the  Republican  forces  appear 
tu  have  shown  little  resistance  to  the  Dutch  advance, 
apart  from  extensive  demolition  and  sabotage.  Naturally 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  “getting  at”  the  commercial 
areas  and  of  resuming  the  export  of  the  much-needed  raw 


materials  of  the  Indies,  a  large  section  of  the  British  press 
has  given  the  Dutch  a  pat  on  the  back  for  so  “honourably” 
confining  their  operations  to  the  “local  police  action”  by 
which  they  were  originally  described. 

But  this  overlooks  tte  sinister  character  of  the  whole 
episode.  Obsessed  with  their  legal  title  to  the' soverei^ty 
of  Indonesia,  the  Dutch  have  fought  their  way  back  into 
territory  where  they  were  certainly  not  want^.  Stories 
about  ^e  welcome  extended  to  advancing  foreign  troops 
by  the  civilian  population  have  a  too  familiar  ring  to  carry 
much  weight  in  Nazi-ravaged  Europe.  It  is  absurd  to 
argue  that  the  Republic  was  not  the  expression  of  the 
general  will  in  Java.  Though  this  initial  campaign  prov^ 

considerably  shorter  than  was  estimated,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  Dutch  fought  their  way  back  into  Java  and 
Sumatra  in  direct  contravention  of  the  Atlantic  Charter. 
It  is  Manchuria  and  Abyssinia  over  again.  But  this  time 
at  least  one  Western  Power  has  been  the  abettor. 

Since  the  signing  of  the  Linggadjati  Agreement,  the 
United  States  openly  supported  the  Dutch  in  their  attempts 
to  stampede  the  RepubUcans  into  taking  part  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  joint  Interim  Government,  and  though  the  State 
Department,  .as  a  matter  of  form,  entered  a  mild  protest 
on  the  eve  of  hostilities.  American  interest — as  also  that 
of  the  Dutch — is  focussed  on  the  products  of  the  Indies, 
to  the  complete  exclusion  if  necessary  of  the  political 
evolution  of  Asiatic  peoples. 

Prior  to  the  opening  of  hostilities  America  said  to 
both  parties  “No  Interim  Government,  no  American 
Loan.”  After  fighting  had  begun,  this  was  amended  to 
“No  American  mediation,  no  dollar  loan.”  For  the  last 
century  or  two  the  Dutch  grew  fat  under  the  Union  Jack. 
But  Britain,  sympathetic  as  ever  to  other  nations’  strivings 
after  political  independence,  has  viewed  the  Dutch  attempt 
to  regain  control  of  their  Indies  coolly,  mainly  concern^ 
that  it  should  not  prejudice  her  own  friendly  settlements 
in  India,  Burma  and  Malaya.  And  after  two  tastes  of 
British  mediation  through  Lords  Inverchapel  and  Killeam, 
who  both  brought  pressure  to  bear  on  the  Dutch  to  con¬ 
cede  more  to  Indonesian  demands,  it  is  not  surinising  that 
this  time  the  Dutch  have  chosen  the  Unit^  States’  offer 
instead,  baited  as  it  is  with  dollars  and  insfHred  by  an 
overriding  purpose  to  lay  hands  on  Indonesian  exports. 

The  Dutch  have  reaffirmed  their  intention  of  giving 
full  implementation  to  Linggadjati — but  few  Agreements 
have  ever  embodied  more  glaring  material  for  subsequent 
discord.  Thus,  if  such  implementation  is  to  be  based  only 
on  Dutch  interpretation,  Uie  Agreement  might  u  well  be 
tom  up,  for  all  the  use  it  will  be  to  the  Republic. 
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KECHIL  MAKAN 

by  D.  R.  Rees-Willuims,  M.P. 


I 


WHEN  I  was  in  the  Shan  States  recently  the  Sawbwa 
of  Yawnghwe  took  me  to  the  great  inland  lake  of 
Inle.  On  the  river  which  led  to  the  lake  we  passed 
numerous  small  boats  propelled  by  leg  rowers.  This 
method  of  propulsion  consists  of  a  man  standing  at  the 
rear  of  the  boat  with  his  leg  curled  round  an  oar.  working 
at  it  for  all  his  might.  By  this  means  the  boats  are 
propelled  through  the  water  at  astonishing  speeds  and  races 
draw  great  crowds  from  all  over  the  Shan  States.  I  would 
be  interested  to  know  if  any  readers  have  come  across  a 
similar  practice  elsewhere. 

The  giraffe-necked  women  found  in  the  State  of  Mong 
Pai,  Southern  Shan  States,  have  their  necks  elongated 
by  the  imposition  of  successive  rings,  the  reason  for 
which  is  in  some  doubt.  Some  say  the  women’s  husbands 
like  them  this  way.  others  that  it  has  a  more  utilitarian 
purpose  in  that  it  makes  it  harder  for  them  to  run  away 
from  their  spouses.  The  middle  ring  has  a  little  loop 
attached  to  it  by  which  the  wife  can  be  tied  to  a  post  when 
her  husband  has  occasion  to  leave  home.  When  one  of 
these  women  is  converted  to  Christianity  and  the  rings  are 
taken  off,  the  neck,  among  the  jeers  of  the  unconverted, 
flops  down  on  to  the  shoulder  and  a  long  course  of 
bandaging  and  massage  is  necessary  until '  the  muscles 
support  the  neck  in  an  erect  position. 

T/ 

HE  Wa,  who  inhabit  an  area  on  the  Burma-China 
frontier,  are  cheerful  little  men.  addicted  to  opium  and 
the  flesh  of  dogs,  which  they  roast  alive,  head  down¬ 
wards  over  slow  fires.  These  tribesmen  have  recently 
executed  a  foray  on  their  neighbours  and  taken  47  heads. 

IN  all  the  news  that  comes  from  Indonesia,  I  have  heard 
little  of  the  Batak  people  of  Sumatra.  They  inhabit  the 
highlands  and  are  a  cheerful,  vigorous  and  rather  unruly 
race  of  animists,  who  have  at  least  one  curious  custom. 
One  would  see  swinging  down  the  road  a  handsome  young 
woman,  clad  in  a  brightly  coloured  sarong,  well- 
proportioned  and  with  good  features.  As  one  came  level 
with  her,  her  lips  would  break  into  a  smile  and  there  would 
be  a  gash  of  broken  teeth,  red  stained  by  betel.  Apparently 
it  was  the  Batak  custom  when  a  girl  was  married  for  the 
husband  to  smash  her  teeth  down  to  the  gums  so  that  she 
would  be  less  attractive  to  his  neighbours.  At  one  time  the 
Bataks  had  other  habits,  too.  Until  quite  recently  there 
was  a  strong  suspicion  that  cannibalism  still  existed  in  this 
area  and  within  living  memory  human  flesh  has  been 
known  to  have  been  exposed  for  sale  in  the  market  at  Toba 
Mere. 


ONE  reason  for  the  irritation  felt  by  the  people  oi 
Borneo  for  their  Dutch  administrators  was  the  way  in 
which  the  Dutch  insisted  on  chickens  and  other  fauna 
being  kept  away  from  the  long  houses.  The  Dutch,  with 
their  passion  for  cleanliness  and  order,  rather  overdid  it, 
and  there  was  some  irritation  in  consequence  on  both  sides. 
The  Dutch  also  tended  to  keep  the  inhabitants  at  arms 
length,  when  on  tour,  which  again  isolated  them  from  the 
people  they  governed.  In  Sarawak,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
adininistratqrs  had  the  very  closest  relationship  with  the  | 
people,  stay^  in  the  long  houses  when  they  went  on  tour, 
and  enjoy^  many  convivial  parties.  On  one  occasion 
when  a  high  Govenunent  official  got  a  little  excited  with 
the  hospitality  and  started  waving  a  sword  around  in  the 
somewhat  confined  space  of  the  verandah  of  the  long 
house,  he  was  suddenly  seized  by  a  posse  of  buxom  Dyak 
girls  who  carried  him  off  to  a  corner  and  sat  on  him  until 
he  had  recovered  his  discretion. 

A  NUMBER  of  British  administrators  are  now  in  this 
country  on  well-earned  leave,  among  other  Sir 
Franklin  Gimson,  the  Governor  of  Singapore,  Mr.  C. 
W.  Dawson,  Chief  Secretary  of  Sarawak,  Mr.  John  Leyden, 
Director  of  the  Burma  Frontier  Areas,  and  Mr.  J.  W. 
Leedham,  Resident  Northern  Shan  States.  All  have  given 
long  and  faithful  service  and  all  have  reason  to  dislike  the 
Japanese.  Sir  Franklin  and  Mr.  Dawson  were  internees. 
'Mr.  Leyden  was  responsible  for  the  saving  of  some  three 
hundred  people’s  lives  when  he  and  a  companion  cut  a 
way  through  the  Jungle  to  Assam  from  the  Triangle  above  ^ 
Myitkyina,  nearly  losing  his  own  life  in  the  process.  Mr. 
Leedham  after  the  fall  of  Burma  operated  over  the  frontier 
in  China. 

1AM  glad  to  hear  that  Mr.  Eusoffe  Abdoolcader  has 
done  so  well  in  the  Bar  Intermediate  Examination, 
where  he  obtained  a  first  class.  He  is  the  son  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  H.  H.  Abdoolcader  of  Penang,  who  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Straits  Settlements  Legislative 
Council  and  is  now  a  member  of  the  Malayan  Advisory 
Council.  Mr.  Abdoolcader,  like  many  other  students,  had 
his  studies  much  hindered  by  the  Japanese  occupation,  so 
his  success  is  all  the  more  creditable. 

The  fact  that  both  Pakistan  and  India  have,  with  good 
sense,  retained  a  number  of  British  officers,  military 
and  civilian,  in  high  positions  must  come  as  a  surprise 
to  our  American  friends.  There  has  never  been  a  complete 
understanding  of  the  Indian  position  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  few  years  ago  a  member  of  Congress  made  this 
comment  in  public:  “  How  is  it  that  the  British  get  all  this 
trouble  with  their  Indians?  Why  don’t  they  keep  them  in 
reservations  like  we  do  ours?” 
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fKechil  Mahan  is  a  mixed  Malayan  dish,  consisting  of  savouries  and  sweetmeats  taken  before  dinner.) 
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Federation  of  Muslim  Chambers  of 
Commerce  and  Industry,  of  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Provincial  Muslim  League  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Board,  the  Tata  Oil  Mills  and 
the  Orient  Airways.  Mr.  Rohimtoola 
was  a  member  of  Ae  Indian  Food  Dele¬ 
gation  to  the  U.S.  and  of  the  Indian 
Delegation  to  the  International  Trade 
and  Employment  Conference  at 
Geneva. 


to  understand  Indian  dancing,  be  is  to 
publish  a  book,  “Dance  Divine,”  in 
two  versions:  one  academic  and  one 
for  ordinary  ballet  lovers. 


London  Celebrates  Indian  Independence 

Several  colourful  ceremonies  were  held 
in  London  on  August  ISth.  to  mark  the 
birth  of  the  two  new  Dominions.  India’s 
saffron,  green  and  white  flag  was 
hoisted  over  India  House  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  thousands  of  enthusiastic  spec¬ 
tators.  and  the  gr^n  standard  of  Pakis¬ 
tan  with  its  stt^  and  crescent,  was 
hauled  up  in  the  crammed  hall  of  Lan¬ 
caster  House.  At  a  similar  function 
both  ensigns  were  blessed  by  the  Arch- 
iMshop  of  Canterbury,  and  there  were 
many  additional  ceremonies  and  recep¬ 
tions  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 


The  High  CommMoiierB 
Both  Dominions  have  appointed  out¬ 
standing  personalities  to  represent  them 
as  their  first  High  Commissioners  in 
London.  ,Mr.  V.  K.  Krishna  Menon 
who  holds  this  high  office  for  India, 
is  well  knowp  to  London  which,  indeed, 
he  has  helped  to  run  as  a  Labour  Coun¬ 
cillor  for  the  Borough  of  St.  Pancras. 
^He  studied  at  London  University,  and 
practised  at  the  Bar.  But  his  fame 
rests  upon  his  activities  as  the  Secretary 
of  the  India  League.  For  many  years 
Mr.  Menon  fought,  nearly  single- 
handed,  what  then  seemed  to  many  a 
lost  battle  for  Indian  freedom,  and  now 
that  his  aim  is  achieved,  it  is  only  just 
that  he  should  be  entrusted  with  his 
present  office.  Yet  his  appointment 
rests  upon  more  than  mere  justice: 
there  are  few  Indians  who  have  his 
intimate  knowledge  and  connections 
with  British  life  and  personalities. 
India  could  not  have  chosen  a  better 
man  to  develop  and  cement  her  friendly 
relations  with  Britain. 

Mr.  Habib  Ibrahim  Rahimtoola. 
Pakistan’s  High  Comntissioner,  has 
l^n  actively  associated  with  the  Mus¬ 
lim  League  since  its  very  beginning, 
and  has  been  a  close  colleague  of  Mr. 
Jinnah.  He  is  President  and  Director 
of  over  three  dozen  societies  and  busi¬ 
ness  concerns,  amongst  them  of  the 


Chinese  Government  Information  Office 
Dr.  Yui  Ming  has  arrived  in  London  to 
fill  the  post  of  Director  of  the  London 
Office  of  the  Chinese  Government  In¬ 
formation  Office,  and  to  combine  it 
with  that  of  a  Press  Counsellor  specially 
attached  to  the  Chinese  Embassy.  He 
was  appointed  to  this  position  this 
spring,  but  was  detained  on  his  way, 
acting  as  Advisor  to  the  Legislative 
Yuan  Mission  in  America.  Dr.  Yui, 
who  graduated  at  the  Law  School  of 
Soochow  University  and  at  Balliol 
College.  Oxford,  is  an  experienced  dip¬ 
lomat  and  information  officer.  He 
joined  the  Chinese  Government  service 
in  1929  as  personal  secretary  to  Dr. 
Dun  Fo.  and  has  since  then  made  a 
brilliant  career  serving  his  country  not 
only  inside  China,  but  on  many  mis¬ 
sions  which  took  him  to  Siam,  Russia, 
Britain  and  the  U.S.  where  he  became 
Director  of  the  Pacific  Office  of  the 
<^hinese  Ministry  of  Information  in  San 
Francisco,  and  later  in  Canada.  He 
was  a  member  of  his  country’s  Delega¬ 
tion  to  the  United  Nations,  but  returned 
to  Nanking  as  Senior  Secretary  to  the 
Minister  of  Information  before  he  left 
for  his  present  post.  Before  the  war. 
Dr.  Yui  was  on  the  Editorial  Board  of 
Tien  Hsia  Monthly  a  culttiral  En^ish 
language  review  of  high  standard  wMch 
then  appeared  in  Shanghai.  Dr.  Yui’s 
arrival  will  be  welcomed  by  all  those 
who  desire  a  livelier  contact  between 
China  and  the  British  press. 


Royal  India  Society 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Royal 
India  Society.  Lady  Ravensdale.  who 
presided,  welcomed,  in  the  name  of 
the  Society,  the  announcement  of  the 
forthcoming  Indian  Art  Exhibition. 
The  Society  is  to  establish  a  panel  of 
lecturers  to  give  information  on  the 
various  aspects  of  Indian  art,  and  to 
arrange  for  a  number  of  lectures  for 
its  own  members  and  for  joint  audi¬ 
ences  with  other  societies.  Lord 
Mountbatten  was  elected  a  Vice- 
President 


Indian  Ambassador  to  UJS. 


Passing  through  London,  where  a  re¬ 
ception  in  his  honour  was  giyen  by  the 
High  Commissioner  for  India,  the  new 
Indian  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Asaf  Ali,  gave  us  a  short 
interview  on  the  current  situation  in 
India.  He  explained  that  the  present 
troubles  must  be  seen  as  mere  border 
incidents,  as  the  320  million  Indians, 
with  immense  resources  to  develop, 
have  other  problems  than  to  fight  each 
other  continuously.  The  suffering  in¬ 
volved  is  naturally  unfortunate,  but  is 
only  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the  con¬ 
structive  activities  which  Ue  ahead. 

India  is  friendly  towards  all  nations 
and  considers  the  economic  structure 
of  the  world  as  one,  though  she  is 
naturally  interested  in  develojring  her 
own  resources.  Every  Indian  national 
must  be  sufficiently  educated  to  under¬ 
stand  his  own  country’s  as  v/ell  as  his 
own  interest,  and  the  future  educational 
system  must  include  factual  under¬ 
standing  of  other  peoples  if  its  object 
is  to  be  the  prosperity  of  the  human 


Indian  Dancers 

Recent  arrival  in  London  is  Mr.  Ram 
Gopal.  famous  Indian  dancer.  He  is 
making  arrangements  for  his  troupe  of 
dancers  to  follow  him  in  November. 
Mr.  Ram  Gopal  says  that  England  has 
many  schools  of  dancing,  so  why  not 
an  Indian  one.  Art  is  a  universal  lan¬ 
guage.  and  India  has  much  to  say  in 
this  field.  He  hopes,  through  his  art, 
to  create  a  greater  imderstanding  of 
India  in  Britain.  To  prepare  the  pttblic 


The  Indian  States  will  have  to  join 
either  one  or  the  other  of  the  new 
Dominions.  Kashmir  and  Hyderabad 
will  have  to  join  in  because  they  are 
linked  with  the  rest  of  India  economic¬ 
ally  and  with  regard  to  communica¬ 
tions.  Those  States  that  haye  joined 
will  be  treated  autonomously  and  there 
will  be  no  interference  with  their  in¬ 
ternal  affairs.  But  pressure  from  inside 
by  the  people  of  the  States  will  force 
them  to  standardise  themselves  with 
the  rest  of  India. 
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COLONIAL  RESEARCH  AND  THE  FAR  EAST 


by  Jean  Sheridan 


The  development  of  colonial  research  has  made  great 
strides  in  the  past  few  years,  as  is  pointed  out  in  the 
Colonial  Research  1946-47  Report,*  which  covers  the 
first  year  of  operation  of  the  1945  Colonial  Development 
and  Welfare  Act. 

While  the  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Act  of 
1940  marked  a  decisive  change  in  development  policy  it 
suffered  from  two  disadvantages:  the  first  was  the  fixed 
annual  maximum  of  expenditure  which  prevented  money 
not  drawn  one  yeax  from  being  carried  forward  to  increase 
the  maximum  in  later  years,  and  the  second  and  more 
serious  obstacle  was  “^e  wartime  necessity  of  limiting 
develoixnent  to  projects  which  could*  be  embarked  on 
without  detriment  to  the  war  effort.”  Nevertheless,  over 
600  schemes  were  made  involving  expenditure  of  about 
£30  million  and  about  one-third  of  this  sum  was  actually 
spent. 

The  1945  Act  marks  a  definite  step  forward.  Its 
increased  flexibility  is  of  the  greatest  importance  because 
annual  expenditure  is  bound  to  increase  as  development 
proceeds.  Each  Colonial  Government  now  has  a  definite 
allocation  and  could  draw  up  a  ten-year  plan  in  consulta¬ 
tion  with  local  opinion,  taking  into  account  whatever 
contributions  could  be  expected  from  its  own  revenues 
and  loans.  Thirteen  ten-year  plans  have  now  been 
approved,  ranging  from  £55  million  for  Nigeria  to  £200 
million  for  the  little  island  of  St.  Helena.  The*  total  expen¬ 
diture  for  these  plans  is  estimated  at  over  £182  million. 

A  great  number  of  schemes  for  which  funds  have 
been  provided,  have  been  suggested  by  the  Colonial 
Governments,  and  a  number  of  others  can  be  regarded  as 
complementary  to  work  undertaken  by  them  from  their 
own  resources. 

Thus,  the  Acting  Governor  and  High  Commissioner 
of  Fiji  has  appointed  a  Research  Council  to  co-ordinate 
research  in  Fiji,  between  Fiji  and  the  Western  Pacific  High 
Commission  Territories  and  between  the  Government  and 
private  enterprise.  The  establishment  of  this  Council  was 
one  of  the  recommendations  of  the  1946  Committee 
appointed  to  investigate  these  territories.  They  covered 
research  undertaken  by  Government  departments  and 
commercial  organisations  and  concluded:  that  lack  of 
funds  and  technical  staff  hampered  research  of  major 
importance  on  an  organised  scale;  that  there  had  been  no 
co-ordination  in  research  within  the  islands  or  between 
them,  or  between  Government  and  private  enterprise;  and 
that,  owing  to  limited  financial  resources,  it  seemed  un¬ 
likely  that  the  territories  concerned  could  undertake 
planned  research  on  their  own.  As  research  was  necessary 
for  progressive  development  of  the  Pacific  area,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  recommended  that  funds  should  be  provid^  from 
the  central  research  allocation  and  outlined  specific 
projects  for  which  they  proposed  grants  totalling  £149,500 
should  be  sought.  The  establishment '  of  the  Fiji  and 
Western  Pacific  Research  Council  will  ensure  that  these 


researches  will  be  properly  co-ordinated  and  benefit  il 
whole  area. 

During  the  year  a  considerable  number  of  otk 
grants  and  schemes  have  been  approved  totalling 
£1,200  million.  The  Colonial  Research  Committee  1 
awarded  five  fellowships,  and  has  taken  censuses  of  Adi 
Ceylon,  Cyprus,  the  Falkland  Islands,  Fiji,  the  Wcste 
Pacific  and  St.  Helena.  A  census  of  the  populatim 
the  Malayan  Union.  Sarawak  and  parts  of  Africa  has  ^ 
planned  for  next  year.  At  the  end  of  1946  the  Colon 
Fisheries  Adviser  proceeded  to  the  Far  East  on  a  to 
which  was  to  include  the  Golonial  Territories  in  the  Soi 
Pacific.  Regional  Fisheries  Institutes  are  being  organa 
in  Africa  and  projects  in  Malaya,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong  t 
the  West  Indies  are  under  consideration.  A  research  ta 
has  gone  to  North  Borneo,  Brunei  and  Sarawak  to  sto 
the  transmission  of  malaria,  and  field  trials  with  new  ai 
malarial  drugs  are  being  carried  out  in  the  Malayan  Uni 
by  the  Kuala  Lumpur  Institute  of  Medical  Rescan 
These  are  only  the  rough  outlines  of  the  working  of  i 
scheme  which  also  includes  substantial  research  in  cokni 
products. 

♦Published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  London.  (Cmd.  7151 
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The  Victoria  League 


iTi  HE  Victoria  League,  an  Empire  Society  which 
formed  nearly  half-a-century  ago  for  the 'purpose 
the  furtherance  of  friendship  and  mutual  understand 
ing  amongst  the  peoples  of  the  British  Commonwealth, 
shortly  to  extend  its  activities  on  a  large  scale.  An  app# 
has  been  issued  for  funds  to  purchase  and  equip  a  tatf 
building  where  there  will  be  the  facilities  of  a  hotneM 
where,  except  for  the  payment  for  meals,  hospitality 
be  free  of  costs  to  overseas  businessmen,  students 
tourists.  The  League  maintains  a  special  Bureau  for 
benefit  of  Colonial  students  in  Britain  where  they  nd 
obtain  advice  on  their  many  problems.  On  behalf  of 
Colonial  Office  Welfare  Department,  a  Hostel  for 
students  (Nutford  House)  and  a  Club  for  Colonial  Gd 
are  managed  by  the  League  in  London. 


The  Victoria  League  is  an  invaluable  contact  for  tba 
visitors  from  the  Far  East  who  desire  to  gain  an  intiiDi 
knowledge  of  British  ways  of  life.  Members  offer  ho 
pitality  to  British  homes  and  go  out  of  their  way  to  bo 
their  friends  from  overseas  in  any  way  they  can.  T1 
friendships  thus  formed  are  calculated  to  have  a  benefid 
effect  on  the  mutual  understanding  between  peoples, 
indirectly  on  future  international  relations. 
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BROADCASTING  TO  THE  FAR  EAST 


by  John  Morris 

(Far  £ajt«m  Service  Director  of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation) 


S(X)IAL  custom  and  long>formed  habit  make  it  pos* 
sible  for  orientals  to  at^rb  by  ear  much  of  what 
westerners  cannot  fully  comprehend  without  resort  to 
the  printed  word,  and  ideas  on  current  afEairs,  politics, 
pfailosoi^y  and  religion  are  mostly  passed  around  by  word 
of  mouth.  Therefore,  in  addressing  .listeners  in  the  Far 
East  the  broadcaster  has  one  great  {^vantage  in  that  he 
is  speaking  to  peoples  still  dominated  by  oral  tradition.  As 
for  as  can  be  ascertained,  it  is  believ^  that  there  are  at 
present  not  more  than  half  a  million  listening  sets  amongst 
a  potential  audience  of  some  6S0  million  people  in  the  Far 
But  awaiting  the  development  of  broadcasting.  But  the 
receivers  now  in  use  are  in  the  hands  of  the  most  influential 
sections  of  the  population — government  officials,  wealthy 
merchants,  intellectuals  and  so  on — and  through  this  chan* 
od  of  listeners  in  key  positions,  broadcasting  can  already 
exercise  a  vital  influence. 

In  planning  a  service  to  the  Far  East,  the  flrst  con¬ 
sideration  is  the  attainment  of  certain  reception  standards : 
the  service  should  be  audible  in  all  areas  with  a  high  density 
of  population;  it  should  be  completely  intelligible  to  the 
average  domestic  receiver;  reception  of  the  service  should 
be  reUable  throughout  the  peak  listening  hours.  These 
standards  should  be  achieved  without  an  excessive  variation 
in  frequency  schedules.  Direct  transmission  from  Britain 
does  not  yet  meet  these  requirements,  as  reliability  is  pro¬ 
gressively  reduced  as  the  transmission  path  passes  close  to 
^e  magnetic  pole.  Transmissions  emanating  from  London 
must,  therefore,  be  assisted  on  their  way  to  the  listener. 
During  the  war  this  was  achieved  by  re-broadcasting  of 
programmes  by  stations  in  India.  Ceylon.  China  and 
Saipan,  and  now  Singapore  has  become  the  main  re-broad¬ 
casting  centre  from  where  the  bulk  of  the  B.B.C.'s  Far 
Eastern  output  is  at  present  relayed  by  the  British 'Far 
Eastern  Broadcasting  Service.  Even  this  arrangement, 
however,  is  not  entirely  satisfactory  and  it  is  platm^  even¬ 
tually  to  develop  the  telecommunication  links  between  the 
source  and  the  relaying  agency. 

Another  problem  facing  the  Far  Eastern  Service  of 
the  B.B.C.  is  the  recruitment  of  oriental  staff.  Broadcasters 
in  oriental  languages  ate  mainly  recruited  for  their  Unguistic 
qualifications,  and  are  not  usually  capable  of  holding  other 
appointments  in  other  departments  of  the  Corporation. 
They  have  thus  limited  scope  for  advancement  beyond  the 
ranks  of  their  own  speciali^  service  and  cannot  consider 
their  positions  to  be  a  Ufe-time  career.  Moreover,  we  have 
found  that  it  is  necessary  for  staff  to  have  first-hand  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country  to  which  they  are  broadcasting,  which 
is  of  particular  importance  in  the  present  rapidly  changing 
conditions  of  the  Fpr  East  in  general  Exp^nce  has 


shown  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  retain  oriental  staff  in 
London  for  more  than  two.  or  at  the  utmost  three  years, 
at  the  end  of  which  period  they  are  beginning  to  get  out 
of  touch  with  their  national  environmoit  and  the  quality 
of  their  broadcasts  begins  to  deteriorate.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  difficult  to  attract  the  best  to  what  is,  in 
their  case,  only  short-term  employment. 

The  real  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  ebse  colla¬ 
boration  with  existing  broadcasting  organisations  in  the 
Far  East  This  could  have  the  double  advantage  of 
allowing  us  to  employ  people  who.  if  not  already  profes¬ 
sionally  trained,  would  find  a  career  in  broadcasting  on 
return  to  their  home  country,  while  it  might  also  do  much 
to  raise  the  general  level  of  local  broadcasting  all  over  the 
Far  East.  The  difficulty,  at  the  moment  is  the  virtual 
impossibility  of  close  liaison  between  the  B.B.C.  and  local 
Far  Eastern  broadcasting  organisations,  as  means  of  com¬ 
munication  ire  still  in  a  state  of  chaos  apart  from  the 
chronic  disorganisation  of  most  of  the  local  Far  Eastern 
broadcasting  corporations.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  num¬ 
ber  our  listeners  by  tiie  million  until  such  time  as  it  is 
possible  to  induce  local  stations  in  the  Far  East  to  relay 
our  programmes  as  part  of  their  own  medium-wave  trans¬ 
missions.  It  is  true  that  many  of  the  Far  Eastern  broad¬ 
casting  organisations  have  expressed  their  eventual  willing¬ 
ness  to  do  this,  but  most  of  ffieir  eqwpment  is  obsolete  or 
has  greatly  deteriorated  under  prolong^  Japanese  occupa¬ 
tion.  Indeed,  it  is  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  they 
are  at  present  able  to  maintain  a  very  limited  output  of 
their  own.  In  any  case,  it  would  not  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  B.B.C.  to  have  its  programmes  relayed  through  local 
stations  until  pew  equipment  has  been  installed — which  is 
unlikely  to  happen  for  several  years. 

It  may  be  argued  that  in  view  of  these  technical  diffi¬ 
culties.  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  serve  the  Far  East 
from  some  convenient  British  territory  in  that  area.  But 
London,  as  a  centre  of  both  news  and  wide  cultural 
activity,  has  advantages  which  outweigh  the  technical  diffi¬ 
culties  of  broadcasting  from  there.  Eventually,  we  shall 
probably  arrive  at  a  comivomise  whereby  news  bulletins, 
authoritative  comment  and  a  limited  amount  of  carefully 
selected  cultural  entertainment  material  will  emanate  from 
London,  while  local  news,  light  entertainment  and  talk  on 
matters  of  purely  local  interest  may  be  contributed  by 
stations  at  Singapore.  Hong  Kong  and  other  centres  in  tlx 
Far  East 

The  underlying  policy  of  our  Far  Eastern  broadcasts 
U  the  inrojection  of  Britain  in  all  its  many  aspects.  News 
is  the  backbone  of  all  our  i»ograiximes.  The  Corporation 
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of  a  high  cultural  levd.  AU  over  the  East  there  is  an  in* 
creasing  interest  in  western  culture,  and  while  we  do  not 
wish  to  pose  as  cultural  dictators,  it  does  seem  important 
to  encourage  a  taste  for  the  best.  The  planners  of  Britain's 
future  broadcasting  to  the  Far  East  recognise  that,  for  some 
time,  at  all  events.  British  stations  will  be  broadcasting  to 
areas  in  which  Britain  is  a  commercial  competitor  with 
other  powers.  If  British  broadcasts  are  to  play  any  part 
in  preserving  British  influence  and  British  trade,  it  follows 
that  they  must  able  to  compete  in  attraction  with  the 
programmes  sponsored  by  Britain’s  competitors.  1  have 
indicated  the  methods  of  achieving  this  desirable  end.  The 
means  already  exist;  it  remains  only  for  them  to  be  still 
further  developed. 


NOT  SO  LONG  AGO 

■  T 

by  Saw  KPi 


IT  was  just  twenty-two  years  after  the  annexation  of 
Upper  Burma  that  I  first  set  my  foot  on  Burma  soil 
and  amongst  the  host  of  indigenous  friends  I  made 
whilst  employed  in  the  extraction  of  teak  logs  from  the 
distant  forests  and  transporting  them  to  the  mills  in 
Rangoon  and  Moulmein,  were  quite  a  large  mimber  who 
were  contemporaneous  with  the  last  of  the  Burmese  Kings. 
Their  memories  remained  undimmed,  and  if  some  of  the 
tales  they  told  me  over  camp  fires  or  In  their  houses  were 
romantic,  there  were  many  which  made  my  spine  grow 
chilly,  and  which  convinced  me  that  the  myths  relating 
to  the  more  happy,  comfortable  and  contented  conditions 
enjoyed  in  “the  good  old  days  “  were  not  confined  to 
Britain. 

The  largest  gangs  of  dacoits  had  been  broken  up 
before  my  arrival,  and  only  smaller  rnies  remained  to  keep 
the  pot  boiling,  but  these  presented  a  tough  proportion 
to  organised  law  and  order  in  some  places.  Nevertheless. 
I  much  preferred  the  life  I  was  leading  to  any  as  described 
by  my  good 'friends  in  their  blood-curdling  tales  of  their 
youth. 

During  my  thirty  years’  service,  which  covered  most 
part  of  Burma,  many  of  my  early  friends  passed  on.  and 
those  left  at  the  time  of  my  owh  departure  for  home  had 
grown  old  and  their  memories  were  failing.  I,  however, 
came  away  as  a  comparatively  young  man  and.  as  this  was 
but  a  few  years  ago.  my  memories  are  still  clear. 


My  first  station  was  in  the  forests  of  the  Lowtf 
Salween,  lying  along  the  border  of  Siam  and  Burma.  As 
this  country  is  a  maze  of  steep  and  broken  hills,  clothed 
in  dense  forest  and  traversed  by  rock-strewn  mountain 
torrents,  it  remained  one  of  the  tough  spots,  well  adapted 
to  the  tip  and  run  methods  of  bands  of  dacoits  from  either 
side  of  the  frontier. 

The  area  is  sparsely  inhabited  by  Sgaw  Karen,  whose 
little  villages  are  sited  on  the  high  ground  and  who  lived 
by  shifting  cultivation  of  tho  hill  sides.  On  the  levd 
ground  in  the  valleys  were  a  few  villages  of  Lao  Shan 
who.  had  crept  in  from  the  plains  of  Siam  to  the  East. 
The  plains  on  the  West  were  inhabited  and  cultivated 
mainly  by  the  Burman,  Mdn  and  Pwo  Karen.  Most  of  the 
area  was  reserved  forest  in  which  there  were  no  villages 
at  all. 

There  are  two  major  seasons  in  Burma — the  Wet  and 
the  Dry — ^and  throughout  the  former  dacoity  was  restricted 
by  flooded  streams  and  almost  impassable  jungle  pathi 
At  that  season,  our  villagers  lived  in  comparative  safety, 
but  not  so  in  the  dry  months  when  streams  had  fallen  to 
ankle  depth,  foliage  had  been  shed,  and  the  countiy 
became  as  dry  as  a  bone.  Then  they  lived  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  fear. 

In  those  earliest  years,  firearms  were  not  permitted  on 
the  Burma  ride  of  the  fremtier  and.  with  the  exception  of  a 


does  not  accept,  and  never  has  accepted,  any  oensorahip  of 
its  news  other  than  that  imposed  by  the  ne^s  of  war-time 
security.  Even  during  the  war  we  never  hesitated  to  give 
the  Japanese  reports  of  news  unfavourable  to  ourselves. 
The  high  prestige  enjoyed  by  the  B.B.C,  is  based  to  a  great 
extent  on  the  proved  veracity  of  its  news  bulletins,  and  this 
policy  is  now  beginning  to  pay  handsome  dividends  all 
over  the  eastern  hemisi^ere. 

One  of  our  most  successful  experiments  has  been  the 
introduction,  since  the  end  of  the  war.  of  a  daily  thirty- 
minute  programme  in  English,  consisting  of  a  news  bulletin, 
a  talk  on  current  affairs  or  some  cultural  subject,  and  a 
five-minute  lesson  in  English.  These  talks  in  English  are 
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few  illicit  gims,  our  villagers  were  almost  unarmed,  and 
their  villages  were  easy  meat  for  the  dacoits  frmn  over  the 
border,  where  every  man  carried  a  gun  of  sorts.  Later, 
however,  we  obtained  permission  to  distribute  a  few  gims 
amongst  our  most  responsible  contractors,  and  this  marked 
a  period  when  our  foreign  visitors  ceased  to  enjoy  walks- 
over  in  their  attacks  on  our  Burma  villages,  ^fore  this 
came,  one  would  find  villages  deserted  at  night  (except  for 
an  aged  man  and  woman  or  two)  all  the  able-bodied 
having  left  their  homes  for  their  hiding  places  in  the 
surrounding  jungle,  to  return  after  daylight  next  day. 

The  poverty  of  these  hill  Karen  was  almost 
indescribable.  Money  was  of  limited  value  because  there 
was  so  little  to  buy  and  its  possession  was  a  real  danger. 
They  wore,  night  and  day,  the  only  clothing  they  had  (a 
sack-shaped  smock  of  red  and  white  for  tlK  men,  white 
for  the  unmarried  girls  and  a  simple  square  bodice  with  a 
scanty  kilt  in  red  and  blue  for  the  women)  and  as  the 
material  for  making  these  clothes  was  collect^  after  much 
labour  from  the  wild  cotton,  ginned,  dyed,  spun  and  woven 
by  hand,  new  suits  appeared  but  seldom,  and  then  usually 
only  when  a  young  couple  were  married.  They  had  no 
steel  needles.  For  lighting,  they  tapped  the  huge  wood- 
oil  trees,  the  inflammable  juice  from  which,  they  sprinkled 
over  dry,  split  bamboo  and  bound  into  torches;  there  were 
no  matches,  so  everyone  carried  a  flint  and  tinder, 
(icnerally  speaking,  the  only  metals  to  be  seen  were  iron 
in  the  blades  of  their  knives,  spear  heads,  cooking  pots, 
and  silver  in  their  crude  personal  adornments — Mother 
Nature  provided  almost  all  their  simple  requirements  direct 
from  the  forest,  and  so  I  found  it  difficult  to  understand 
why  such  quiet  and  unassuming  people  should  be  looted, 
raped,  and  even  murdered  for  such  trivial  booty;  possibly 
long  standing  feuds  between  the  hillman  and  the  dweller- 
of-the-plains  may  have  been  a  reason,  for  the  two  are 
unlike  in  almost  every  way. 

To  the  casual  visitor,  these  Sgaw  Karen  may  have 
appeared  dull  and  unsociable,  but  when  better  known  and 
their  confidence  had  been  gained,  they  were  by  no  means 
as  simple  as  they  appeared.  They  were  animists;  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  but  their  natural  honesty,  integrity 
and  morality  were  of  very  high  degree.  They  were 
naturally  timid  and  shy,  but  when  the  occasion  arose  they 
proved  themselves  both  alert  and  courageous.  Their 
intense  sense  of  loyalty  amongst  themselves  and  towards 
a  trusted  friend  was  almost  beyond  measure. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  called  before  dawn  from  my 
jungle  camp  to  a  village  some  twelve  miles  away,  which 
was  the  home  of  one  of  my  contractors,  and  which  had 
been  dacoited  that  night.  On  my  arrival,  I  found  my 
friend  lying  dead,  with  his  body  terribly  mutilated;  four 
others  and  a  woman  were  also  dead,  shot  and  mutilated 
by  dah  cuts.  They  had,  however,  given  the  rest  of  the 
village  the  chance  to  escape  into  the  surrounding  forest, 
and  had  remained  to  fight  it  out  against  overwhelming 
odds.  Before  they  died,  however,  they  accounted  for  four 
dacoits  whose  bodies  lay  where  they  had  fallen.  Their 
beads  had  been  removed  and  hidden  by  the  dacoits  them¬ 
selves,  to  render  recognition  more  difficult.  The  tracks  of 


the  murderers  led  to  the  stream  crossing,  and  there  another 
headless  body  lay,  evidently  one  of  the  gang  who  had  been 
so  badly  wounded  that  he  could  not  keep  pace  with  his 
flying  companions,  who  had  beheaded  him.  It  had 
evidently  bwn  a  great  battle,  and  my  friend  had  fought 
until  his  last  cartridge  was  fired  and  had  then  gone  in  with 
his  dah. 

Some  twenty  years  after,  I  was  near  the  site  of  this 
tragedy  and  was  chatting  to  the  headman  in  his  near-by 
village.  Whilst  we  were  recalling  the  events  of  that  night, 
a  string  of  women  and  ^Is  approached  up  the  little  jungle 
path,  laughing  and  talking,  headed  Jby  one  who  carried  a 
petrol  lamp.  They  were  dressed  in  their  best,  wearing  their 
ear-rings  and  necklaces,  for  they  had  returned  from  a 
social  visit  to  a  neighbouring  village.  Not  one  was  armed, 
and  no  male  accompanied  them.  They  wished  us  well  and 
dispersed  to  their  houses  after  accepting  a  cigarette  each, 
which  they  lit  with  their  own  matches. 

“  They  don’t  seem  to  have  a  care  in  the  world.  Uncle,” 
I  said. 

“  No,”  he  replied,  ”  they  have  little  to  worry  about 
nowadays.” 

“  Those  permanent  fields  we  made  and  irrigated 
together  have  been  extended  and  crops  have  been  good; 
there  is  plenty  of  work  for  our  men  and  our  elephants, 
felling  and  hauling  your  teak  logs  from  the  forests  around 
our  villages.  Year  by  year  conditions  have  grown  quieter 
and  more  settled  so  that  itinerant  pedlars  now  visit  us 
unmolested.  They  can  now  drive  their  carts  up  to  most  of 
our  villages  and  bring  most  of  those  things  which  have 
everyday  requirements — cloth,  thread,  needles,  biscuits, 
sardines,  candles,  electric  torches,  kerosene,  cooking  oil 
and  a  hundred  and  one  others.  Our  children,  whom  you 
sent  to  school  in  Moulmein,  returned  with  such  things  as 
sewing  machines,  wool  and  knitting  needles  and — best  of 
all — spelling  books;  to-day  almost  every  village  contains 
someone  who  can  read  and  write,  so  conununication  is 
easier.” 

“  Are  you  all  happier  and  more  contented  nowadays. 
Uncle?”  I  asked. 

”  We  are  certainly  better  off  generally,  and  enjoy 
things  which  never  existed  in  my  early  days,  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  the  young  people  are  any  more  contented;  they 
appear  to  know  so  much  and  they  talk  a  lot,  but  too  many 
strangers  find  their  way  into  our  country,  for  travelling 
is  safe  and  easy  these  days.  Many  of  these  put  foolish 
ideas  into  the  heads  of  our  inexperienced  youngsters  and, 
of  course,  they  want  to  follow  their  brothers  and  sisters 
to  Moulmein  and  Rangoon,  where  they  spend  all  their 
money  on  entertainment  and  pleasure.  They  are  forgetting 
how  to  maintain  themselves  on  the  jungle  and  rely  too 
much  on  the  shopkeepers  and  pedlars.  If  ever  famine 
comes  again  to  the  hills  they  will  starve.  For  few  can  tell 
an  edible  jungle  vegetable  from  a  poisonous  one  now! 
However,  this  English  tobacco  is  sweeter  than  any  we  can 
grow  and  the  pipe  you  have  given  me  will  not  bum  through 
so  quickly  as  our  bamboo  ones,”  he  said,  with  a  smile. 


Harrap  Books 


Harrap  books  prove  that,  in  this 
period  of  austerity  and  economy, 
fine  productions  of  high  literary 
and  artistic  worth  can  still  be 
issued  at  reasonable  prices,  to  give 
value  which  compares  very  favour¬ 
ably  with  what  the  publishers  of 
any  other  country  are  able  to  offer. 

Those  who  wish  to  remain  con¬ 
tinually  well-informed  concerning 
the  best  books  being  currently 
published  in  Britain,  are  strongly 
advised  to  hear  the  weekly  talks 
broadcast  by  Mr  Donald  Mooke 
over  the  British  Far  Eastern  radio 
network. 


hy  Kenneth  Grenviile  Myer 


T  sometimes  h^pens  that  a  reviewer  is  faced  with  tk 
task  of  assessing  a  book  whidi  has  detonated  tk 
explosive  of  his  personal  enthusiasms,  one  which  sayi 


exacUy  what  he  wanted  said  in  the  way  he  would  have 
wished  to  say  it,  or  one  which  could  not  be  more  suited 
to  his  own  taste  and  tempmment.  If  he  be  honest,  and 
possess  an  unusually  sensitive  conscience — ^without  which 
he  should  not  be  reviewing  ^  all — then  he  must  ask  him- 
helf:  how  good  is  the  bo<^  really?  Is  it  actually  as  good 
as  he  thinlu  it  is.  or  is  the  fact  that  it  might  have  been 
written  to  his  order  the  anaesthetic  which  dvdls  his  critical 
faculty?  Should  he  carp  more  and  clap  less?  Now 
THESE  ARE  MY  PEOPLE  by  Alan  Marshall  (Harrap) 
is  just  such  a  piece  of  might-have-been-made-to-measue  i 
writing — I  enjoyed  it  enormoudy.  While  I  was  reading  it  | 
I  resolved  that  I  would  recommend  it  to  everyone  I  knew 
and  determined  that  when  I  came  to  writing  my  review 
1  would  use  every  adjective  of  acclamation  in  existence. 
And  thra.  in  the  few  days  interval  between  reading 
THESE  ARE  MY  PEOPLE  and  writing  this  coluias, 
doubts  began  to  creep  into  my  mind.  Is  it  as  good  as  I 
think  it  is?  I  asked  myself.  To  be  quite  fair:  I  don't 
believe  it  is.  Mr.  Marshall  has  written  an  account  of  his 
travels  through  West  and  North-West  Victoria  first  ins 
horse-drawn  caravan,  later  in  one  towed  by  a  car.  Infan¬ 
tile  paralysis  is  responsible  for  his  physical  handicaps, 
which  would  ordinary  deter  most  men  from  making  any 
such  trip  at  all;  but  with  the  aid  of  his  young  wife,  Olive, 
and  his  own  unconquerable  courage.  Mr.  Marshall  finished 
his  journey  and  collected  the  material  for  what  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  one  of  the  best  pieces  of  writing  ever  to  come 
out  of  Australia.  No  other  book  I  have  read  has  brought 
so  clearly  before  my  eyes  those  drovers,  farmers,  settl^ 
sleeper-cutters,  small-town  boys,  swagmen.  and  other 
characters  of  the  open  road,  and  has  given  me  a  clearer 
vision  of  the  back-blocks.  Mr.  Marshall  writes  in  beautiful 
English  of  common-g^ce  things.  The  countryside  is  des¬ 
cribed  by  a  nature-lover  arid  he  has  a  nice  sense  of 
dialogue  and  enlivens  his  pages  with  racy  extracts  from 
the  colourful  vernacular.  I  tUnk  I  shall  remember  most 
often  Olive’s  sneezer  night  at  the  Chapel  Hall  with  an 
escort  of  two  teen-age  toughs:  Plug  and  Bruiser;  thou^ 
the  [Mcture  of  the  tobacco-starved  men  haunts  me  stilL 
So  if  you  have  a  love  for  books  of  the  “open  road,”  if 
you  appreciate  beautiful  prose,  if  you  like  to  meet  up  with 
people  in  a  book,  linger  with  them  for  a  few  pages,  anl 
then  part  company  for  ever,  if  you  have  a  liking  for  the 
out-of-the-way.  if,  in  short,  you  share  my  enthusiasm  for 
such  books  as  these,  then  this  book  is  a  “  must.”  Such 
are  the  pleasures  of  eulogy. 

It  is  a  difierent  Australia  which  one  encounters  in 
AUSTRAUAN  JOURNEY  by  Paul  McGuire  (Heine* 
mann).  which  is  now  in  its  sMxmd  edition  wkh  a  new 
foreword,  much  additional  material  and  16  pages  of  new 
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illustrations.  Designed  with  the  intention  of  shocking  his 
fellow-countrymen  into  action,  he  necessarily  stresses  the 
problems  of  population,  erosion,  and  water-supply,  and. 
not  least,  criticises  the  grandiose  schemes  of  land  settle¬ 
ment  which  start  the  prospective  farmer  off  with  a  load 
of  debt.*  This  is  a  useful  book  for  those  thinking  of 
emigration  to  Australia  and  amusing  and  interesting  to 
those  who  know  it  well.  It  is  brightened  by  a  host  of 
ai^otes.  and  it  is  with  no  disrespect  to  Mr.  McGuire 
that  I  say  that  some  of  them  are  already  world-famous: 
for  instance,  the  story  of  the  Kelly  Gang  and  the  renowned 
suit  of  armour-plate  (from  plough-shares)  appears  in  his 
account  of  the  Murray  Basin.  Mr,  McGuire’s  style,  too. 
makes  for  light  reading:  of  Agricultural  Shows,  he  says, 
when  discussing  why  farmers  come  to  them.  “The  men 
bring  their  wives  and  the  wives  their  husbands  and  some¬ 
times  they  bring  their  sheep  or  a  cow.  No  man  who  is 
going  away  merely  for  a  good  time  would  think  of  taking 
his  cow  with  him. .  It  is  not  a  boon  companion.” 

LA  QUESTION  D’ EXTREME-ORIENT  1840-1940 
by  Pierre  Renouvin  (Librairie  Hachette)  is  not  a  history 
of  the  East.  Professor  Renouvin  discusses  in  lucid  French 
what  has  happened  there  during  the  last  hundred  years. 
The  title  is  misleading,  for  a  closing  chapter  marches  into 
1945.  He  traces  the,  rise  of  the  Japanese  nation  and  its 
attempt  to  exclude  the  Western  powers  from  the  riches  of 
the  Orient,  an  attempt  which  culminated  in  the  repercus¬ 
sions  of  Hiroshima  throughout  the  civilised  world.  He 
sees  this  as  occurring  in  two  phases:  from  1840  to  1901 
when  Japan  was  emerging  from  her  chrysalis  and  testing 
her  butterfly  wings;  and  from  1901  onwards  when 
Imperialist  Japan,  after  her  trial  of  strength  with  Russia, 
made  preparations  for  dominion  from  Madagascar  to 
Honolulu.  And  now  France  must  watch  helplessly  while 
her  Eastern  interests  are  submerged  in  the  rising  tide  of 
oriental  nationalism.  Professor  Renouvin  has  written,  with 
considerable  scholarship  and  commendable  research,  a 
book  which  is  a  valuable  survey  of  the  Eastern  Worid. 

An  account  of  the  author’s  experiences  on  an  expedi¬ 
tion  to  paint  portraits  of  pure-bred  Papuans  is  contained 
in  NEW  GUINEA  HEADHUNT  by  Caroline  Mytinger 
(Macmillan).  Miss  Mytinger  is  fair  and  generous  to  the 
British  administrator  and  presents  him  as  a  not  unlikeable 
fellow  who  is  keen  on  the  job  for  the  job’s  sake,  although 
she  cannot  resist  tilting  at  the  decorum  with  which  a 
Colonial  Governor  is  obliged  to  surround  himself.  I  must 
say  I  have  often  wished  to  do  that  very  same  thing.  It  seems 
a  pity,  though,  that  Miss  Mytinger  appears  in  print  to 
be  obviously  determined  that  her  book  shall  sell;  every¬ 
thing  has  bron  sacrificed  for  saleability.  The  blurb  on  the 
dust-cover  says  that  Miss  Mytinger  “thinks  that  painting 
is  fun.”  It  is  plain  that  she  ^nks  that  writing  is  fun  top. 
Style  has  been  abandoned  in  favour  of  “  readability  ”  until 
one  becomes  almost  nauseated  by  the  sfMightly  and  infuri- 
•ted  by  the  gossipy  web  of  words.  Great  play  has  been 
made  upon  the  “  Head  Hunt  ”:  the  naughty  natives 


in  the  dark  interior  once  upon  a  time  cut  oA  their  victim’s 
head*  while  Miss  Mytingec.  stupefying  him,  no  doubt, 
with  a  flow  of  girUsh  {Hattie,  merely  sketches  a  portrait 
Nevertheless,  she  is  a  Head  Hunter  too,  and  the  joke  is 
laboured  to  stretching-point  Now  all  this  is  quite  unneces¬ 
sary;  Miss  Mytinger  has  a  good  tale  to  tell  aiKl  the  few 
examines  of  her  own  drawings  which  are  reproduce,  with 
unexpected  modestry,  unsig^,  untitled,  and  unindexed 
are  sufficiently  pleasant  in  monochrome  to  make  one  wish 
that  there  were  more  of  them,  and  that  the  publishers  had 
faced  the  expense  of  colour. 

LAND  AND  MOTHERLAND  by  G.  T.  Wrench 
(Faber  and  Faber)  is  written  by  a  man  who  truly  loves 
India.  His  affection  for  the  country  in  which  he  h^  lived 
so  long  gleams  through  page  after  page  of  imaginary  con¬ 
versations  with  an  unnan^  friend  to  whom  the  author 
poses  ingenuous  questions.  The  advantage  of  dialogue  is, 
so  the  publishes  claim,  that  it  makes  the  book  readable, 
the  usual  disadvantage  is  the  seeming  artificiality  of  con¬ 
struction.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Wrench  has  suco^ed  in 
overcoming  this  difficulty,  and  has  managed  an  appearance 
of  spontaneity  which  any  writer  would  covet.  As  for  his 
thesis:  that  India  is  different,  that  what  suits  the  West, 
the  Chinese  or  the  Russians  will  not  do  for  India;  it  is 
well-argued  and  will  leave  the  reader  with  the  impression 
that  notwithstanding  the  informative  digressions  .and  the 
unorthodox  views  expressed,  here  is  a  book  on  India  which 
contributes  mud). 

The  Union  of  Democratic  Control  have  issued  another 
pamphlet:  JAPAN  with  a  jneface  by  Lieut.-Colonel  D.  R. 
Rees-Williams,  T.D.,  M.P.  This  is  even  better  than  the 
first,  on  Indo-China,  and  is  a  useful  summary  of  up-to- 
the-minute  facts  about  what  is  sometimes  called 
“  MacArthur’s  Eminre.”  Japan  *is  regarded  as  “  rapidly 
recovering  her  industrial  and  economic  strength.”  This 
pamphlet  shows  how. 

AN  ASTROLOGER’S  DAY  by  R.  K.  Narayan 
(Eyre  &  Spottiswoode)  is  a  collection  of  short  stories  from 
the  pen  of  a  writer  of  proven  merit.  Few  of  these  stories, 
many  of  which  were  first  published  in  the  Hindu  of 
Madras,  are  the  ordinary  commercial  short  story;  all 
possess  a  unity  and  sincerity  which  place  Mr.  Narayan  in 
the  front  rank  of  story-tellers.  These  stories  of  life  in 
India  have  a  universal  appeal,  for  human  nature  is  much 
the  same  the  world-over.  Lovers  of  Mr.  Narayan’s  earlier 
work  will  welcome  this  new  volume. 

BOOKS  RECEIVED 

(Notice  in  this  list  does  not  preclude 
review,  in  this,  or  subsequent  issues.) 

NEW  GUINEA  HEADHUNT  by  Caroline  Mytinger. 
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Faber.  Is.  6d.) 

AUSTRALIAN  JOURNEY  by  Paul  McGuire.  (Heineman. 
lOf.  6d.) 
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JOURNEY  TO  JAPAN  by  John  Alexander.  (A  Big  Ben  special. 
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THE  MEDDLING  FOREIGNER 

Ifj  Ranjee  G,  Shahani 


Evening  came  swiftly,  as  though  in  a  hurry.  The 
air  was  beautifully  clear,  and  there  was  j^t  enough 

light  left  to  give  colours  their  most  magic^  effect. 
Grandfather  was  pointing  to  the  eastern  sky.  saying,  in  a 
curiously  soft  voice,  “  The  heavenly  city !  ” 

I  looked.  I  saw,  or  I  thought  I  saw,  mighty  casOes 
and  gorgeous  palaces  and  solemn  temples— all  in  gold! 

I  sto^  and  marvelled. 

“  That’s  where  the  good  go  after  death.”  said  Grand¬ 
father.  No  sooner  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth  than 
we  he^rd  the  clang  of  a  carriage-beU,  and  a  brand  new 
landau,  drawn  by  two  superb  bay  horses,  clattered  past. 
We  were  enveloped  in  a  cloud  of  dust. 

“  Beastly  Banias,”  cried  Grandfather,  waving  his 
stick  at  the  occupants  of  the  vanishing  vehicle.  “They 
ought  not  to  be  aUowed  to  powder  their  betters  in  this 
manner.  I’ll  have  something  to  say  to  the  President  of 
the  Municipality.” 

^ddenly  a  confused  medley  of  sounds  reached  us. 
We  listened.  Cries.  Abuses.  What  could  have  happened? 
Grandfather  wished  to  i^ivestigate.  I  followed  him. 

The  brave  new  landau  had  stopped.  In  one  of  its 
rear  wheels  was  caught  a  little  monkey,  who  squealed 
piteously,  just  like  a  baby  in  pain.  The  driver  of  the 
carriage  was  down  and  was  holding  the  horses  by  the 
bit;  his  assistant  stood  at  a  certain  distance,  with  a  face 
which  said  “It’s  none  of  my  doing,”  and  the  occupants 
of  the  equipage  sat  where  they  were,  not  daring  to  move, 
for  an  excited  mob  surround^  them. 

“They  have  killed  my  pet”  a  man,  evidently  a 
juggler,  was  saying  in  a  tearful  voice. 

“  Killed  him?  How?  How?  ”  the  fattest  and  sleekest 
Bania  spoke.  “  I  thought  the  animal  was  merely 
wounded.” 

“  Merely  wounded!  ”  cried  the  hefty  man  in  a  red 
turban.  “  It’s  worse  than  that.  You  have  no  right  to  drive 
about  in  this  reckless  fashion.”* 

“  How?  How?”  said  the  same  Bania.  “  Can’t  one 
use  one’s  carriage?  ” 

“  Because  you  have  money  you  think  you  can  do 
what  you  like,”  cried  another  man  in  the  mob,  brandishing 
his  &st. 

I  heard  the  {»teous  squeal  of  the  little  monkey.  Grand¬ 
father,  I  noticed,  was  examining  the  fatal  wheel  of  the 
carriage. 


The  mob  was  abusing  the  Banias.  I 

“  But.  after  ail.  it  is  only  a  monkey,”  said  the  syce. 

”  Only  a  monkey!  ”  wailed  its  owner.  “  He  was  like  i 
a  child  to  me.”  j 

Here  a  man,  who  looked  like  a  Brahmin,  appeared 

on  the  scene.  ‘‘This  is  serious,  very  serious,”  he  pro¬ 

nounced. 

“  How?  How?  ”  gurgled  the  fat  Bania,  who  seemed 
to  act  as  spokesman  for  his  party. 

“It  is  no  easy  matter  to  kill  a  monkey,”  said  the 
Brahmin.  “  If  you  are  a  Hindu,  which  no  doubt  you  are, 
it  means  shaving  your  head  and  going  to  Kasi  (Benares) 
for  penance.” 

“  And  all  that  for  a  monkey!  ”  wailed  the  fat  Bania. 

“  Yes.  That’s  the  law.” 

The  crowd  laughed.  All  the  Banias  looked  a  picture 
of  misery.  Grandfather  now  approached  the  carriage  and 
said  “Get  off!  And  do  it  quickly.” 

The  Banias,  recognising  him,  obeyed. 

Grandfather  now  took  hold  of  the  horses  and  slowly 
pushed  back  the  landau.  The  monkey  was  freed.  It  tried 
to  get  up.  but  could  not.  Both  its  hind  legs  were  brokea 
It  cried  pitifully,  as  though  saying.  “  What  have  you  done 
tb  me?  ” 

“What  are  you  going  to  do?”  Tasked  Grandfather, 
seeing  the  misery  of  the  little  monkey. 

“  1  don’t  know;  I  don’t  know,”  he  said,  deeply 
affected.  He  bent  down  to  examine  the  monkey. 

Meanwhile,  the  fattest  and  sleekest  Bania  was  bar¬ 
gaining  with  the  owner  of  the  monkey.  “  I’ll  pay  you  five 
rupees  for  the  injury  to  your  pet,”  he  said.  “  If  you  make 
it  live  I’ll  triple  the  amount.” 

“  So,  Bania,  you  don’t  want  to  shave  your  head  and 
do  some  necessary  penance  at  Kasi?  ”  jeered  the  hefty 
individual  in  the  red  turban. 

“  Penance  there  will  be  in  any  case,”  announced  the 
Brahmin.  “  It’s  no  easy  matter  even  to  insult  a  monkey." 

• 

All  the  Banias  began  to  speak  at  the  same  time  to 
the  Brahmin.  They  were  trying  to  pacify  him.  But  he 
kept  on  saying.  “  It’s  serious,  very  serious.” 
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The  monkey  was  now  moaning. 

“  Why  not  call  a  doctor?  ”  I  asked  Grandfather. 

“It’s  no  job  for  a  doctor.”  he  said.  Then  he  added, 
as  though  to  Umself.  “  It’s  sometimes  hard  to  be  a  Hindu.” 

I  did  not  undentand  him,  and  he  did  not  explain. 

Suddenly  an  Englishman,  a  padre,  appeared,  carrying 
a  gun.  He  had  a  thorough  look  at  the  monkey,  and  shook 
his  head.  “  It  can’t  live,  he  said.  “  Best  to  put  it  out  of 
its  misery.”  He  did  exactly  what  he  said. 

^  There  were  angry  cries.  One  min  said.  “These 

English  have  no  heart:  they  are  regular  butchers.”  The 
ke  owner  of  the  monkey  wail^,  “  He  has  killed  my  child. 
Oi!  Oi!  I’m  imdone!  ” 

^  The  padre  merely  smiled  as  Grandfather  shook  hands 
with  him.  and  quietly  walked  away. 

The  Brahmin  was  beside  himself  with  rage.  “  That 
Englishman  has  had  the  cheek  to  kill  a  monkey,”  he  raved. 


“  Well,  hell  pay  for  it  in  his  next  life,  Hanuroanjl  will 
see  to  it.” 

The  Banias  appeared  very  dejected.  So.  after  all.  they 
reflected,  they  would  have  to  shave  their  heads  and  do 
penanee  at  Kasi.  And  all  this  because  of  a  meddlesome 


”  Let’s  go.”  said  Grandfather.  ”  It’s  time  to  be  back 
home.” 

”  The  padre  was  cruel  to  kill  the  poor  little  monkey.” 


”  Cruel?  No!  He  was  the  kindest  man  of  us  all. 

He  did  what  I  wished  to  do.  but  had  not  the  courage  to 
do.  Unfortunately.  I  happen  to  be  a  Hindu,  and  dare  not 
kill  a  monkey,  even  thou^  it  be  suffering  horribly.  Death 
is  sometimes  a  blessing.  The  English  understand  that;  we 

Indians  do  not.” 

I  have  never  forgotten  this  little  incident.  Even  now 
it  glows  in  my  memory  like  a  star. 


A  visit  to  Leiden  University 


by  G.  E.  Marrison 


During  July  and  August.  1947.  I  attended  a  summer 
course  in  English  for  foreign  students,  run  by  the 

Netherlands  Universities.  The  courses,  called  “The 
Culture  of  Cities  ”  were  principally  concerned  with  urban 
development,  architecture  and  the  fine  arts  in  the  Nether¬ 
lands.  Lectures  were  followed  up  by  discussion  groups 
and  by  visits  to  the  principal  Dutch  cities,  and  the  180 
students  taking  part  were  entertained  with  concerts  and 
dramatic  shows.  Amongst  the  latter  was  a  fine  perfor- 
nuince.  given  in  English,  by  the  Dutch  actress  Nel 
Oosthout  of  the  play  “The  Chalk  Circle,”  a  Chinese 
tale  of  justice  based  on  a  legend  of  Li  Hing  Tao.  Miss 
Oosthout  took  all  the  parts  herself,  accommodating  her 
voice  and  manner  to  suit  the  various  characters,  from 
emperor  to  tea-house  girl,  through  a  full-length  play  of 
five  acts. 

While  I  was  in  Leiden.  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  lecturers  and  students  of  the  oriental  departments 
of  the  university.  I  first  met  Dr.  C.  C.  Berg,  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  Javanese  department,  and  until  a  new 
professor  is  appointed,  is  looking  after  Malay  studies  as 
well.  He  had  been  a  prisoner  of  war  in  Java,  and  had  only 
recently  returned  to  Holland.  He  told  me  that,  before  the 
war.  there  had  been  a  considerable  colony  of  Javanese  and 
Sumatran  students  at  Leiden,  but  most  of  these  had 
returned  to  their  countries,  and  few  were  able  to  come  to 
Holland  now.  owing  to  the  present  troubles  in  Indonesia. 
There  are.  however,  a  number  of  students  from  the  other 
islands,  particularly  from  Borneo  and  Celebes,  who  have 


recently  come  to  study  in  Leiden. 

In  Leiden  they  are  interested  to  hear  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  Malay  and  other  Oriental  studies  in  London,  and 
are  impressed  with  the  work  done  by  the  departments  of 
Africa  and  Phonetics  at  the  School  of  Oriental  and  African 
Studies.  They  are  planning  to  start  an  African  department 
of  their  own  in  the  coming  session.  Both  students  and 
staff  of  the  Dutch  Universities  would  like  to  visit  Britain, 
but  they  are  hampered  by  the  stringent  cunency  restric¬ 
tions.  For  this  reason,  they  are  anxious  to  promote 
exchange  visits,  both  officially  and  privately. 

The  Ethnological  Museum  in  Leiden  is  fascinating. 
The  East  Indies  section  contained  a  collection  comparable 
with,  though  rather  more  extensive  than,  the  one  in  the 
Raffles  Museum  in  Singapore.  Particularly  attractive  are 
the  exhibits  of  Hindu- Javanese  sculpture,  gold  and  silver¬ 
ware  from  Bali  and  Menangkabu,  wayang  puppets  and  a 
com[dete  gamelan  arranged  as  for  a  performance.  Besides 
these,  there  are  excellent  displays  of  art  from  China.  Japan. 
Tibet  and  other  Asiatic  countries. 

My  visit  to  Leiden  proved  profitable  and  enjoyable 
both  for  the  Summer  Course  and  fw  the  chances  I  htul  to 
see  something  of  their  oriental  faculty.  I  feel  sure  that 
with  the  greater  interest  now  being  Udeen  in  Indonesian 
studies  in  London,  we  shall  be  able  to  establish  a  strong 
link  between  our  university  and  Leiden;  and  I  can  assure 
any  students  who  may  visit  them,  of  an  interesting  time 
and  a  grand  welcome  awaiting  them  there. 


time,  more  enterprising  firms  begin  to  see  that  early  action, 
in  spite  of  the  prevailing  conditions,  is  imperative  if  future 
business  is  to  be  ensur^,  and  nobody  can  close  his  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  the  tremendous  demand  for  commodities 
in  the  Far  East  will  sooner  or  later  find  ways  and  means 
for  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  currency  and  tariff 
problems  which  now  hamper  the  exchange  of  goods,  be 
it  for  no  other  reason  than  that  Britain  constitutes  a  vast 
market  for  raw  materials  from  the  East.  In  this  process 
BETRO  can,  and  probably  will  play  a  very  important  part 
Founded  in  1945  to  aid  the  export  drive,  BETRO  is 
a  non-profit  making  organisation,  sponsored  by  private 
manufacturers  and  advertising  agents  who  believe  in  the 
necessity  of  comprehensive  research  as  a  help  in  their 
approach  to  overseas  markets.  The  organisation,  which  is 
open  to  all  British  firms,  is  recognised  and  substantially 
assisted  by  the  Board  of  Trade.  Its  main  functions  are  to 
collect  the  maximum  amount  of  available  information 
regarding  overseas  practice  and  the  potentialities  of  various 
HE  British  Export  Trade  Research  Organisation  markets,  and  to  carry  out  all  types  of  market  researdt 
(BETRO)  is  gradually  awakening  to  the  fact  that  which  may  be  necessary  to  enable  British  manufacturen 
more  energetic  action  on  the  part  of  British  exporters  to  lay  their  plans.  So  far,  BETRO  only  keeps  note  of  aD 
be  necessary  if  Britain  is  to  play  her  full  part  in  the  Far  Eastern  businessmen  who  visit  Britain.  Early  this 
:  with  the  Far  East.  While  trading  with  the  U.S.  has  year  it  organised  a  conference  with  the  “  All  India  Manu- 
;o  now  been  BETRO’s  main  concern,  the  Far  East  facturers’  Organisation  ”  who  came  to  London  to  buy 
es  now  more  prominently  in  the  plans  of  the  organisa-  plant  and  equipment.  Though  there  resulted  no  actual 
It  is  being  realised  that  a  more  far-sighted  and  bolder  agreement,  the  conference  contributed  to  closer  contacts 
must  be  taken  in  commercial  relations  than  has  up  which  may  bear  fruit  in  the  future.  BETRO,  of  course, 
ow  been  the  case,  and  that  a  more  active  attitude  is  still  young  and  it  is  only  fair  not  to  blame  the  organisa- 
irds  the  many  difficulties  confronting  the  export  of  tion  alone  for  the  comparative  lack  of  interest  and  under- 
sh  goods  to  the  East  must  be  adopted.  Thus,  hitherto  standing  hitherto  displayed  towards  the  Far  East.  This  is 
market  research  was  carried  out  by  BETRO  in  India  due.  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  lack  of  response  which  there 
the  Far  East,  and  nothing  has  been  done  to  open  has  been  amongst  British  industrialists  to  avail  themselves 
es  in  Malaya,  India,  Burma.  China  or  even  in  Hong  of  the  services  offered  to  them  by  BETRO.  The  fact 
g,  where  such  a  step  would  be  the  obvious  one  to  remains  that,  once  the  difficulties  as  well  as  the  oppor- 
.  The  East  is  still  considered  as  a  “  risky  ”  trading  tunities  in  trading  with  the  Far  East  have  been  properly 
by  many  British  firms,  because  of  political  and  analysed,  methods  to  cope  with  them  will  be  found  more 
lomic  uncertainty  in  many  countries.  At  the  same  easily. 


BETRO 

Interested  in  1 


SHIPPING  :  THE  INDIAN  POINT  OF  VIEW 


by  Walchand  Hirachand 
(Chairman  of  the  Indian  Delegation.) 


The  shipping  conference  between  the  Indian  Shipping  compliance  with  those  wishes,  the  Indian  shipping  interests 
Delegation  and  the  British  Shipping  Delegation  was  to  go  to  London.  That  is  why  we  came  here  in  the  hop: 
brought  to  an  abortive  end  after  barely  three  hours  that  we  would  be  able  to  talk  over  matters  with  British 
sitting,  by  the  British  Shipping  Delegation  declining  to  shipping  interests  in  this  country.  It  was,  therefore,  a 
discuss  with  the  Indian  Shipping  Delegation  as  a  whole,  matter  of  great  disappointment  to  us  that,  at  the  very  first 
the  question  of  the  adequate  participation  of  Indian  meeting,  we  should  have  been  called  upon  to  give  a 
shipping  in  India’s  overseas  trades.  The  meeting  was  satisfactory  explanation  of  our  credentials  to  clarify  our 
convened  as  the  result  of  the  negotiations  between  H.M.  position  as  regards  the  parties  on  whose  behalf  we  were 
Government  and  the  Government  of  India.  It  was  H.M.  speaking,  and  to  tell  them  what  authority  we  had  to  speak. 
Government  which  desired  that  the  representatives  of  both  Although  we  did  not  represent  the  Goverrnent,  and 
British  and  Indian  shipping  interests  should  meet  together  although  we  represented  only  the  Indian  shipping  interests, 
and  arrive  at  some  agreement  on  this  issue  of  supreme  members  of  our  Delegation  were  appointed  by  the  Govern* 
importance  to  India.  The  Government  of  India  asked,  in  ment  of  India.  We  were  a  (Government  sponsored 
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Delegation.  It  was.  therefore,  unusual,  if  not  insulting, 
that  our  credentials  and  authority  should  have  been 
inquired  into  by  our  British  friends. 

We  were  further  told  that  the  British  shipowners 
could  not  agree  in  principle  to  the  validity  of  Indian 
aspirations  for  an  adequate  Indian  Merchant  Navy,  but 
were  only  prepared  to  consider  sympathetically,  concrete 
proposals  from  individual  Indian  shipping  lines  which 
had  the  necessary  tonnage  available  at  present,  which  could 
give  satisfactory  and  regular  service  and  which  would  in 
do  way  damage  the  reputation  of  the  Conference.  They 
made  it  absolutely  clear  that  they  could  not  and  would  not 
discuss  with  the  Indian  Shipping  Delegation  the  proposals 
which  the  Indian  Delegation  had  in  view  for  the  expansion 
of  Indian  shipping  in  India’s  overseas  trades. 

We  were  told  by  the  Government  of  India  that  the 
object  of  our  visit  to  London  was  to  negotiate  for  the 
bdian  shipping  interests  as  a  whole  on  the  lines  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  shipping  policy  Committee, 
which  were  endorsed  and  approved  by  the  Government  of 
India.  We  were  specifically  precluded  from  discussing  on 
behalf  of  our  own  individual  companies.  It  was  not  an 
ordinary  commercial  proposition  as  to  how  an  individual 
company  could  get  into  the  conference.  That  was  not  the 
obj^t  of  the  talks  between  these  two  Shipping  Delegations. 
India  had  to  discharge  new  responsibilities  which  her  new 
constitutional  position  had  imposed  on  her.  Her  past 
experience  had  shown  how  India  had  suffered  terribly 
because  she  had  rmt  her  own  ships.  India  will  have  now 
to  defend  herself.  An  adequate  and  powerful  Indian 
Merchant  Navy  was,  therefore,  essential  for  both  National 
economy  as  well  as  for  the  defence  of  the  country.  It  was 
from  this  broad  standpoint  that  we  had  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  expansion  of  Indian  shipping  with  our 
British  friends. 

The  blunt  manner  in  which  the  British  shipping 
interests  told  us  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  discuss 
these  questions  with  the  Indian  Shipping  Delegation  as  a 
whole,  and  their  insistence  that  if  any  individual  shipping 
Kne,  which  had  the  necessary  ships  and  which  wanted  to 
go  into  the  particular  trade  should  apply  to  the  appropriate 
conference  for  that  purpose,  we  are  constraint  to  say, 
does  not  augur  well  for  the  future  economic  relations 
between  Britain  and  India.  It  is  an  irony  of  fate  that 
just  at  the  time  when  His  Majesty  was  giving  his  consent 
to  the  Indian  Independence  Bill,  the  British  shipping 
interests  were  banging  the  door  against  the  Indian  Shipping 
Delegation  and  declining  to  enter  into  any  talks  with  them 
on  the  broad  problem  of  the  carriage  by  Indian  shipping 
of  India’s  overseas  trades. 

It  is  British  shipping  that  has  dominated,  all  these 
years,  India’s  maritime  trades.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Imperial  Shipping  Committee,  British  ships  carried 
over  95^  per  cent,  of  the  export  cargo  from  the  U.K.  to 
India,  and  over  99  per  cent,  of  the  export  cargo  from  India 
to  U.K.  in  the  years  1936  and  1937.  That  is  the  position 
which  holds  go^  more  (x*  less  to-day.  It  is  obvious  that 
no  maritime  country  which  has  to  defend  itself  can  put 
up  with  the  position  where  the  carriage  of  her  trade  is 
dominated  by  another  flag.  India  and  Indian  shipping 
interests  naturally  desire  that  Indian  shipping  should  carry 


a  substantial  share  of  India’s  maritime  trades  in  the  next 
five  CMT  seven  years.  In  deference,  however,  to  the  wishes 
of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Government 
of  India,  the  Indian  Shipping  Delegation  came  out  to  this 
country  to  discuss  with  the  British  shipping  interests  this 
important  problem. 

We  hoped  that  the  British  Delegation  would  arrive  at 
an  arrangement  with  us  which  would  enable  Indihn  ship¬ 
ping  to  carry  a  substantial  portion  of  India’s  overseas 
trades  in  the  next  five  years.  The  British  shipping  interests 
advanced,  however,  the  naive  doctrine  that  to  accept  the 
principle  of  the  formal  division  of  trade  between'  flags, 
would  stultify  the  entire  merchant  marine  policy  of  Great 
Britain.  They  also  went  to  the  length  of  telling  us  that  no 
conference  could  give  any  new  lines  a  definite  share  of  any 
trade.  They  asked  us  to  believe  that  to  give  any  trade  to 
any  Line  was  a  matter  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  shippers 
of  cargo.  It  is  indeed  very  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
British  shipping  interests  advanced  such  arguments  at  the 
Conference.  British  shipowners  know  very  well  how 
shipping  conferences  are  constituted,  and  what  arrange¬ 
ments  underlie  their  working.  Carrying  certain  percentages 
of  certain  trades  or.  in  other  words,  division  of  trades, 
fixing  the  number  of  sailings  for  different  lines,  pooling 
arrangements  amongst  the  members  of  the  conference,  etc., 
are  the  recognised  methods  adopted  by  shipping  con¬ 
ferences  for  their  successful  operation.  It  is  not  always 
open  to  the  shippers  to  serve  their  cargo  to  any  vessel  they 
like.  If  they  serve  cargo  to  non-conference  vessels  they 
would  be  penalised.  No  one  will  have  the  temerity  to 
suggest  that  British  shipowners  are  imaware  of  these 
circumstances  under  which  they  have  been  nmning  their 
ships  for  decades  past. 

The  Indian  Shipping  Delegation,  therefore,  regret  to 
observe  that  the  attitude  of  the  British  shipping  interests 
was,  to  say  the  least,  not  all  constructive  or  helpful.  It 
seems,  we  are  constrained  to  say,  that  British  shipping 
interests  are  determined  to  continue  their  domination  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  over  India’s  overseas  trades.  The 
policy  of  negotiations  has  failed.  British  shipowners  have 
refused  even  to  discuss  the  broad  problem  of  Indian  ship¬ 
ping  with  the  Indian  Shipping  Delegation  appointed  by  the 
Government  of  India.  This  has  naturally  imposed  new 
obligations  on  the  Government  of  India.  Their  duty  is 
clear.  They  will  have  to  explore  other  avenues  and  adopt 
more  radical  methods  for  building  up  for  India  the 
Merchant  Navy  which  she  urgently  needs  to  promote  her 
national  economy,  to  safeguard  her  strategic  position  and 
to  meet  her  requirements  for  defence.  It  is.  therefore, 
heartening  and  encouraging  to  find  that  the  new  national 
shipping  policy  recently  announced  by  the  Government  of 
India,  like  other  important  maritime  countries,  must  adopt 
a  dynamic  policy  with  regard  to  Indian  shipping.  It  is 
now.  therefore,  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  tell  us  what 
effective  steps  they  propose  to  take  actively  to  implement 
that  policy  so  that  Indian  shipping  can  caipr,  in  the 
immediate  future,  India’s  overseas  trades  in  ships  owned, 
controlled  and  managed  by  Indians,  at  least  to  the  extent 
visualised  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Shipping  Policy 
Committee  now  endorsed  and  approved  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  India. 
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THE  BRITISH  ANSWER 

by  Sir  WiUiam  Currie,  G.B.E. 


{ChairnKm  of  the  Meeting  of 

The  British  Shipowners  who  met  the  Indian  Delegation 
hoped  and  expected  that  negotiations  would  take  place 
on  ^  business  footing  and  it  seemed  to  them  natural 
to  enquire  at  the  outset  who.  precisely,  the  Indian  Delega* 
tion  represented  and  the  extent  of  tteir  authority.  The 
answer  given — ^that  the  Delegation  represented  “Indian 
Shipping  as  a  whole.”  but  not  individual  Companies — 
made  it  impossible  for  any  useful  negotiations  to  take 
place.  At  one  point  in  the  discussions  ^e  Indian  Delega* 
tion  made  reference  to  19  Companies  whom  they  coUec* 
tively  represented,  but  the  identity  of  these  Companies  Vas 
never  di^losed. 

The  attitude  of  the  British  Shipowners  was  clearly 
put  forward  in  the  statements  which  I  made  at  the  two 
meetings.  I  opened  the  first  meeting  by  saying: 

“  On  the  U.K.  side,  we  have  du^t  representatives  of 
all  the  British  Line  Companies  who  regularly  trade  widi 
India.  There  are,  of  course,  foreign  owners  (Americans 
and  Continentals)  who  also  engage  in  these  trades,  but  it 
was  thought  that  initially  it  would  be  better  for  these 
matters  to  be  discussed  with  British  owners.  Foreign 
owners  can  be  brought  into  the  discussions — and  will  ne^ 
to  be  brought  in— at  a  later  stage,  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  position  on  particular  routes  in  which  we  are 
concerned. 

“  You  have  come  all  the  way  from  India,  and  naturally 
it  would  not  have  been  convenient  or  possible  for  all  those 
who  are  anxious  to  develop  shipping  services  in  your 
country,  or  even  those  who  are  now  shipowners,  to  send 
direct  representative.  As  a  result  you  have  come  as  a 
*  Representative  Delegation,*  nominated,  we  understand,  by 
the  Government  of  India.  If  our  disctissions  are  to  lead 
anywhere,  it  is  important  that  we  on  this  skle  should  clearly 
umlerstand  just  what  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  t^ 
delegated  authority  you  have  brought  with  you.  We  know 
that  you  are  individually  associated  with  certain  under* 
takings,  and  we  assume  can  speak  with  full  authority  for 
them.  We  have  been  informed  by  the  Ministry  of 
Transport  (who  have  it  from  the  Government  of  India) 
that  you  will  also  speak  for  others.  But  you  will  appreciate 
that  in  practical  commercial  negotiations,  as  we  hope  these 
will  be.  it  is  essential  frtxn  the  start  to  be  clear  on  whose 
behalf  the  parties  are  speaking,  and  with  what  degree  of 
authority.  May  we  know  what  Companies  have  given 
authority  to  the  Delegation,  and  whether  any  decisions  we 
may  be  able  to  reach  will  require  to  be  referred  back  to 
them— or  where  exactly  we  stand  in  this  respect?” 

When  the  British  Government  were  approached  by  the 
Government  of  India  to  see  what  they  could  do  to  help  in 
the  development  of  the  Indian  Mercantile  Marine,  they 
suggested  that  the  right  course  jsras  for  Indian  owners  to 
make  contact  with  the  British  owners  concerned  in  order 
to  see  how  far  new  and  expanded  Indian  services  could  be 
established  by  friendly  co*operation.  So  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  that  was  the  background  of  the  meetings. 

We  came  ready  to  consider  sympathetically  any 
concrete  proposals.  Obviously  we  could  not  commit 


British  and  Indian  Shipowners.) 

ourselves  in  advance  to  accept  any  particular  proposal 
until  we  had  seen  it.  still  less  could  we  commit  foreign 
owners  who  were  not  represented.  But  we  came  with  a  Ri 
genuine  appreciation  of  the  Indian  desire  to  enlarge  the  t 
activities  of  Indian  Shipping.  We  found,  however,  that  the  tli 
Indian  Delegation  wished  us  to  agree,  in  principle,  to  the  tii 
recommendations  of  the  Shipping  Policy  Sub-Committee 
now  endorsed  by  Uieir  Government.  That,  quite  frankly,  bi 
we  could  not  do.  cc 

The  main  point  is  that  we  view  shipping  as  a  businen  m 
in  which  everyone  is  entitled  to  engage,  and  one  in  which  w 

the  share  of  any  country  is  determined  solely  by  the  service  th 

which  the  shipowners  of  that  country  can  offer.  CoIU^  b 
quently.  we  cannot  in  principle — because  this  is  a  matter  of  h( 
principle  to  us — agree  to  any  carving  up  of  sea-bom  s( 

carrying  trade  into  specific  pre-arranged  rigid  sharei  bi 

This  principle  goes  far  beyond  our  relations  with  Indian  o| 
owners.  We  take  up  precisely  the  same  position  vis-a-vis  n( 
United  States  owners  (whose  Government  has  also,  from  m 

time  to  time,  set  a  target  for  its  owners).  To  accept  the  ai 

principle  of  formal  division  of  trade  between  flags  would  t 
stultify  the  entire  Mercantile  Marine  policy  of  this  country,  te 
as  of  other  countries  who  depend  on  the  invisible  export  of  lo 
shipping  services. 

I  would  like  to  emphasise  again  that  we  are  W  slam-  £| 
ming  the  door  on  any  expwsion  of  the  Indian  Mercantile 
Marine  by  die  method  of  niendly  co-operation.  One  of  the  j| 
Indian  delegates  spoke  as  though  our  attitude  implied  3^ 
denial  of  the  right  of  Indian  owners  to  carij  cargo  to  and 
from  their  own  country.  It  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  As  „ 
I  have  said,  we  beUeve  that  everyone  is  entitled  to  ^ 
participate  in  the  business  of  shipping.  We  do  not  for  cme 
moment  deny  the  tight  of  Indians  to  build,  to  own  and  to  jjj 
operate  ships.  bi 

What  we  understood  was  that  Indian  shipowners  were 
anxious  to  expand  in  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  unrestricted 
competition,  and  it  was  with  this  in  view  that  we  declared  ]j| 
ourselves — and  I  repeat  the  declaration — as  perfectly  ready 
to  discuss  with  any  Indian  ovraer  any  concrete  propo^  C 
to  work  in  conference  with  us  and  so  expand  the  activities  bi 
of  Indian  Shipping,  if  that  is  the  way  in  which  Indian  q\ 
owners  wish  to  expand.  ^  n, 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  great  pity  if  to-day, 
which  is  indeed  an  historic  day  in  the  history  of  India  and 
Britain,  we  should  break  up  without  any  useful  pro^tsi 
having  been  made  in  the  direction  in  which  you  are  anxious 
to  move.  May  I  ask  you.  Mr.  Walchand.  to  communicate 
with  your  Government,  if  you  feel  you^are  bound  by  their  / 
directive,  and  to  ask  them  whet^  they  will  face  tte 
position  that  we  British  shipowners  carmot  accept  in 
principle,  the  validity  of  your  aspirations,  and  authorise  ^ 
you  to  proceed  on  ^e  li^  we  suggest,  so  that  we  can 
examine  concrete  propsals  and.  I  hope,  enable  you  to  P 
return  to  India  with  satisfactory  arrangements  made  for  the  ^ 
immediate  development  of  Indian  Shipping  services.”  ° 
This  is  the  offer  the  British  slupowners  made,  which 
the  Iixlism  Delegatioo  fek  themaelvee  unable  (d  accqit  ” 
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0  ^  I  ^  Study  Group  in  Paris  last  July  (Hoved  INDIA’S  sterling  balances 

Li  ■  1  Ml  I  1  MM  I  i  to  be  a  great  disappointment.  Mr.  C.  The  interim  agreement  on  India’s  ster- 

!■  \0  I*  III  \0  G.  S.  Corea,  Ceylon’s  High  Commis-  ling  balances,  which  amount  to  £1,170 

sioner  in  London,  who  represented  his  million,  has  found  a  hearty  welcome  in 

1^  F  ^  country  at  the  Study  Group,  told  us  London.  It  was  agreed  that  £35  mil- 

1^  I  ^  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  discussions  lion  should  be  made  available  for  the 

should  haye  been  to  stabilise  the  price  expenditure  by  India  and  Pakistan  in 
nitrovERY  IN  INDONESIA  rubber.  The  fact  that  the  price  of  any  currency  area  up  to  December  31, 

_  p,  ,  .  ^  „  . .  rubber  was  going  down  though  there  1947,  while  an  additional  working 

Dutch  are  energeUcally  working  on  enough  rubber  goods  for  the  balance  of  £30  million  would  be  at  the 

the  improvement  of  economic  co"^  consumers,  was  mainly  due  to  the  U.S.  disposal  of  the  Reserve  Bank  of  India. 

embargo  on  natural  rubber  and  the  Unlike  Egypt.  India  and  Pakistan  have 

^  their  troo^.  Reports  from  ChOT-  stocks  by  the  British  and  decided  to  stay  in  the  sterling  area,  and 

Governments  amounting  to  it  is  only  just  that  their  trust  in  sterling 

conditions.  A  stimulating  swle  for  350  000  tons.  Though  the  Govern-  has  not  been  disappointed.  The  British 

concemed  promised  that  these  concession  was  indeed  necessary  in 

stocks  wiU  not  be  released,  traders  are  order  to  avoid  economic  catastrophy  in 

fSinrUlv  rcluctant  to  buy  until  prices  are  stabi-  the  new  Dominions  during  the  first  year 

Ceylon,  as  the  thiid  largest  rub-  of  independence  as  the  communal 

cftT  ber  producing  country  in  the  world,  is,  troubles  in  the  Punjab  and  in  Bengal 

^  million  agarettes  this  year,  a^  a  ^  course,  specially  interested  in  this,  as  well  as  the  threat  of  famine  may  for 

branch  of  the  Java  Bank  has  been  ’  .  a  time  delay  their  economic  develop- 

lift  miirh  INVESTMENTS  IN  CHINA  ment.  Mr.  R.  K.  Shanmukham  Chetty. 

north  coast,  will  not  w  of  much  use  to  p  will  be  provided  by  the  United  India’s  Finance  Minister,  commenting 

und^ni'S  sSl  ^xp^rt-ta^ST  to  S  on  the  agreement,  stressed  that  India* 

nUtuT  on  tte  south  Mast  Is  mS?'  American  citation,  whose  formation  as  tiK  largest  holder  of  sterUng  balan- 
ijiiatjap,  on  me  soutn  coast,  is  ex^-  „  -  assistine  in  the  oost-war  recon-  ces,  is  herself  interested  m  maintammg 

td  to  be  a  busy  harbour  again  before  gj^uction  of  the  Kwantung  and  Kwangsi  and  strengthening  the  position  of  the 
®’  provinces  ”  has  been  approved  bv  the  sterling.  While  the  Dominion  is  to 

*  ♦  •  Kuomintang.  The  corporation  is  to  continue  the  most  rigorous  restrictions 

invest  in  21  industrial  enterprises  to  the  on  the  expenditure  of  scarce  currencies, 
A  1^  I  nr.  rAK  ^QQ  million  dollars  in  Kwan-  it  cannot  afford  to  jeopardise  its  pro- 

The  lilted  Nations  Economic  and  50  million  dollars  in  Kwangsi.  gramme  of  food  purchases  abroad.  The 

Social  Council  has  approved  the  report  American  technicians,  it  is  re-  Minister  stated  that  the  sterling  balan- 
of  the  Economic  CommiMion  for  Asia  parted,  will  supervise  the  various  pro-  ces  must  be  regarded  as  a  reserve  of 
a  the  Far  East  (EC AFE)  on  its  firet  jgets^  which  include  the  electric  power  additional  foreign  exchange  for  the 
Session  in  Shanghai,  and  also  EC  AFE  s  stations  of  Liuchow  and  North  Kwan-  purpose  of  the  economic  development 
rjcommendations  regarding  the  estab-  jung.  the  tin  industry  in  Kwangsi  and  of  the  country  and  of  obtaining  the 
hshment  of  a  new  asstraate  mem-  various  other  enterprises,  such  as  necessary  capital  equipment  for  this 
rehip  category  which  will  admit  non-  cement  mills,  chemical  fertiliser  plants,  purpose.  “  We  should,  therefore,  con- 
sclf  governing  terntonw  or  countnes  gi^ss  factories,  sugar  mills,  paper  and  centrate  not  merely  on  producing  more 
yet  members  of  the  United  Nations  cotton  njjUs  automobile  and  ship-  tor  our  own  needs,  but  on  producing 
iiKc  Burma,  Ceylon,  Indonesia,  Indo-  building  works.  on  a  scale  which  will  leave  a  consider- 

China  and  Malaya  to  participate  in  the  «  *  *  able  export  surplus,”  Mr,  Chetty  said. 

Commission.  was  also  dedded  to  AGREEMENTS  ♦  ♦  * 

nr"pr  Korea  within  the  scope  jbe  new  air  transport  agreement,  signed  MALAYAN  TIN 

n«nf  in  Nanking  between  Britain  and  China,  The  Malayan  Tin  industry  is  asking  the 

11"^ will  now  enable  British  air  lines  to  fly  British  Government  to  lay  down  a  defi- 
B '•  S' D^-  •  ***  to  Canton.  Shanghai  and  Tientsin,  while  nite  Land  Policy  which  will  give  the 

ng  in  tne  I'niiippines.  Chinese  air  lines  will  now  be  extended  fullest  encouragement  to  extensive  pros- 

*  *  *  to  British  territory.  Further  additions  pecting  and  the  development  of  any 

RUBBER  jbe  air  traffic  in  the  Far  East  are  new  tin-bearing  areas  discovered.  Al- 

The  U.N.  Food  and  Agriculture  Organ-  the  new  daily  services  between  London  though  Malaya  is  the  richest  source  of 
isation  has  issued  a  survey  in  August  and  Karachi.  A  remarkable  achieve-  tin  ore  in  the  world,  her  supplies  are 
which  stresses  the  pending  danger  of  ment  by  the  B.O.A.C.  is  the  reduction  not  limitless  and  it  has  been  estimated 
nibber  sun>luses  due  to  the  extraordi-  of  flying  time  on  the  London-Colombo  that,  at  a  yearly  production  of  about 
narily  rapid  recovery  of  natural  rubber  route,  which  has  been  shortened  by  50,000  tons,  Malayan  tin  mining  has 
production  in  South  East  Asia.  The  24  hours.  Also  the  Fiji  Islands  will  be  some  24  years  of  life  left.  The  avera^ 
current  natural  and  synthetic  rubber  included  in  the  new  schemes  for  the  annual  values  of  all  minerals  mined  in 
output  already  exceeds  the  current  con-  “  all-British  ”  round-the-world  route.  Malaya  were  over  £14  million  befo'e 
sumption  of  new  rubber.  It  will  be  and  it  was  decided  last  month  to  build  the  war,  out  of  which  tin  accounted  for 
recalled  that  the  meeting  of  the  Rubber  a  large  new  aimort  there.  84  per  cent. _ 
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Session  in  Shanghai,  and  also  ECAFE’s 
recommendations  regarding  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  new  “  associate  ”  mem¬ 
bership  category  which  will  admit  non- 


meeting  in  the  PhilipjMnes. 
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INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION  LTD 

are  exclusive  distributing  I 

agents  for  many  of  the  \ 

LATEST  MACHINES  i 

specialising  in  this  field  I  ! 

1 

These  include :  ] 

HIGH  SPEED  MASS  PRODUCED  CONCRETE  BUILDING  BLOCKS  ; 

PARTITION  BLOCKS  ETC  REINFORCED  ROLLED  CONCRETE  JOISTS  ^ 

CONCRETE  PIPES  OF  ALL  TYPES.  ALSO  ! 

ARTIFICIAL  LIGHT  WEIGHT  AGGREGATE  j 

PRODUCED  FROM 

SHALES  and  CLAYS  S 

SPECIALISED  MACHINERY  IN  MANY  OTHER  TRADES  j 

i 

QUALIFIED  ENGINEERS  j 

WILL  DEAL  WITH  YOUR 

PARTICULAR  REQUIREMENTS  | 
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